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Arminell. 
A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAG,’ ‘JoHN HERRING,’ ETC. 
> , 





Cuapter XIV. 
MR. JAMES WELSH. 


\ RS. SALTREN had informed Arminell that she had a brother 
4 who was a gentleman. The term “gentleman ” is derived 
from the Latin gens, and signifies a member of a patrician 
family. But this is not the signification now given it in the 
vernacular. On the tongue of the people, a gentleman and a 
lady are those who do no manual labour. A man informs you 
that he will be a gentleman on a bank-holiday, because he will 
lounge about with his hands in his pockets, and an old woman 
who has weeded turnips at ninepence a day becomes a lady when 
rheumatism invades her limbs, and sends her to the union. 

James Welsh, the brother of Mrs. Saltren, was a gentleman 
‘3, that he belonged to a gens, a class not ancient or aris- 

- tocratic, but modern, and one that has obtained considerable 
influence, wields much power, and is likely to become dominant— 
we mean that of the professional journalist and politician. He was 
a gentleman also in this, that he did no hard manual labour, but 
‘ “ew men worked harder than he, but then he dirtied his hands 
only with ink. 

Along the coasts of Scotland and Sweden are terraces raised 
high above the sea-level, which are pronounced by geologists to 
be ancient beaches. At one time the waves washed where now 
sheep graze, and deposited sea-weed and shells where now grow 
heather and harebells. There are these raised sea-beaches in 
man, to which conscience at one time reached, where it formed a 
barrier, and whence it has retreated. But we are wrong in 
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speaking of the retreat of the sea, for actually the level of the 
ocean is permanent, it is the land which rises, and as it rises 
leaves the sea below. And so perhaps it is with us. We lift 
ourselves above old connections, scruples, principles, and the 
sometimes sleeping, sometimes tossing sea of conscience no longer 
touches those points they once fretted. Do we congratulate our- 
selves on this elevation? Perhaps so, and yet few of us can 
contemplate the raised beaches left in our hearts by the retiring 
waves of conscience without a sigh, and a doubt. 

Mr. James Welsh said and wrote and did many things as a 
public journalist and a professional politician which as a boy or 
young man he would have looked upon as dishonest, false, and 
mischievous. His conscience no longer troubled him in his 
business, but in his home relations he was blameless. 

Perhaps one reason why the sea-level alters with us is, that we 
are always endeavouring to reclaim land from it, thrusting our sea- 
walls of self-interest further out, to take in more field from being 
cverwashed. We make our line of conscience co-terminous with 
our line of self-interest. Outside this line the waves may toss and 
roar, within they may not cast a flake of foam, or waft a breath of 
ozone. How much thunder and buffet we permit outside our sea- 
wall of self-interest against any rock or sand-bank that stands 
unenclosed ; but we only suffer the water of self-reproach to sweep 
with a shallow swash and soothing murmur the outside of the 
bank we have cast up. 

What excellent words those are to conjure with and wherewith 
blind our own eyes as well as those of others—Political Party and 
The Public Weal! We regard ourselves as devoted to the 7es- 
publica, when, in reality, we care only for our private interests ; 
and our zeal for the public good is hot or cold according as our 
dividends are affected. 

If we can show that the welfare of our party can be advanced 
by making out our neighbour to be a thief and assassin, with 
what pious energy do we set to work to invent lies to defame him. 
How we suppress and disguise facts which make against our pet 
doctrines! To what subterfuges and tricks do we have recourse 
to colour those facts which cannot be suppressed, to make them 
look the opposite to what we know them to be. 

Ié is really deserving of note how every dirty and dishonourable 
act is wrapped about with a moral sanction, as a comfit with a 
motto in a cracker. 

We always profess to be actuated by noble and disinterested 
motives, and yet they are commonly mean and personal. Our 
ancestors regarded the planets only so far as they by their 
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conjunctions and interferences with each other’s houses affected 
the constitutions and careers of these ancestors of ours, Jupiter 
is 1250 times larger than the earth, and has seven moons, and 
this planet with its moons revolves and illumines the sky to 
affect the spleen of Master Jack Sparrow and disturb the court- 
ship of Mistress Jenny Wren. Jupiter is distant five-hundred 
millions of miles from Jack and Jenny? but what of that— 
according to Euclid a straight line can be drawn between any 
two given points, accordingly between the planet at one end and 
these little nobodies at the other, lines exist. Now all people 
actually do draw invisible lines between themselves and every 
other object in heaven and earth, and contemplate these objects 
along these lines, and value and despise them according as these 
objects affect them along these lines. 

The author was travelling in a second-class railway-carriage on 
that memorable Monday morning aiter the Phoenix-Park tragedy 
that thrilled all England with horror and rage. Facing him, sat 
a gentleman reading his paper, who ever and anon slapped his 
knee, and exclaimed, “Famous! Splendid! Nothing better could 
have happened!” Presently, unable to understand these exclama- 
tions, the author asked, “Sir! do you mean to say that yon 
approve of the crime?” 

“ Oh, no!” was his answer. “Certainly not, but, consider how 
it will make the papers sell! I have shares in one or two.” 

The writer was talking the other day to a timber merchant on 
the condition of Ireland. “I trust,” said he, “that the Plan of 
Campaign will not be suppressed as yet. We can buy Irish oak 
at fourpence a foot just now.” 

The writer was discussing the annexation of Alsace with a 
native farmer. ‘ Well,” said he, “ when we belonged to France 
I sold for a franc what I now sell for a mark, therefore, God save 
Kaiser Wilhelm.” ‘“ But,” was objected, “ probably you now have 
to pay a mark for what formerly cost youa franc.” He considered 
for a moment, and then said, “That is true, vive la France!” 
Twopence turned his patriotism this way to Berlin, or that way 
to Paris. He was a German when selling, a Frenchman when 
buying, all for twopence. 

The professional politician is a man who lives by politics as the 
professional chess-player lives by chess. He acquires a professional 
conscience. His profession has to fill his pockets and find bread 
for his children, and politics must be kept going to do so. The 
chess-player sacrifices pawns to gain his end. The stoker shovels 
on coals into the furnace to make his engine gallop; and the 
electrician pours vitriol into the battery to produce a current in 
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his wires. They have none of them the slightest scruple in doing 
these things—they belong to the business, and the professional 
politician has no scruple in playing with facts, and throwing them 
away as pawns in his game, or of exciting the passions and pre- 
judices of men, or of using the most biting and corroding acid in 
his endeavours to evoke a current of feeling. When an organist 
desires to produce a noise, he pulls out stop diapason, and dances 
on the pedals. The professional politician deals with the public 
in the same way; that is his instrument. What in the organ are 
the pedals for but to be kicked, and the keys but to be struck, 
and the stops but to be drawn out; and what are the social classes 
but the manuals, and the individuals composing them but the keys, 
and the grudges, greed, ambition, envy, and prejudices but the 
stops, which a clever player understands to manipulate ? 

Mr. Welsh was a worthy man, eminently respectable, a good 
husband, and a kind friend. He was truthful, honest, reliable in 
his family and social relations, but professionally unscrupulous. 
The sea-line stood in its old place on one side of his character, 
but on another a wide tract, that tract on which he grew his 
harvest, had been reclaimed from the waves of conscience. It is 
80 with a good many others besides Mr. Welsh, and in a good 
many other trades and professions than journalism and politics. 
We are conscientious in every department except that of money- 
making, and in that we allow of tricks and meannesses, which we 
excuse to ourselves as forced on us by the exigencies of competition. 
Recently Mr. Welsh had been slightly indisposed, so he came from 
town into the country, on a holiday, to spend the Sunday with 
his sister, and then run on to see a congenial friend in a town in 
the same county. 

In the afternoon he took a stroll by himself in the woods, 
smoking his pipe, and, always with an eye to business, looking 
about him for material for an article. 

“Halloo!” said Mr. Welsh, halting in front of the ruinous 
cottage of Patience Kite. ‘“ What have we here? Does any one 
inhabit this tumble-down concern ?” 

He went to the door and looked in. 

Patience faced him. 

“What do you want? Who are you? This is my house, and 
I will not be turned out of it.” 

She took him for a sanitary officer, or a lawyer, come to enforce 
her expulsion. 

“This is a queer hole for a lady to occupy as her boudoir,” said 
Mr. Welsh, taking his pipe out of his mouth. “I wouldn’t care 
for this style of thing myself except as a drawing copy. Not to 
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become a hero of romance, or to give my experience in a magazine 
article would I sleep under that chimney on a stormy night.” 

“ Nobody has invited you,” said Patience, blocking her door. 

“And pray, madam, whose house is this? Is this the sort of 
cottage my lord provides for his tenants?” 

“ The house is mine.” 

“‘ Copyhold or freehold ? ” 

“T pay a ground rent for it of two shillings ; it is mine for life, 
and then it falls to his lordship.” 

“T should expect it would fall altogether to you shortly. Why 
don’t you do it up?” 

“How can1? Iam poor.” 

“‘T suppose that you are bound by the terms of the lease to 
maintain the house in repair ?” 

“T dare say. The agent, Mr. Macduff, has threatened me; but 
no one can make me do it when I haven’t a shilling. You can’t 
make one dance who is born without legs.” 

“ Then, properly, this house belongs to hislordship. Why does 
not he doit up? I can make something out of this! A Day in 
the Country, something to fill a column and a-half in a Monday 
morning paper. Contrast his lordship’s princely residence with 
the ruins in which he pigs his tenants. Compare Saltren’s place, 
Chillacot, which is his own, all in spic-and-span order, with this, 
and then a word about the incubus of the great holders on the 
land, and the advantage of the enfranchisement of the soil. It 
will do. And so, madam, they have tried to evict you?” 

“Yes; the sanitary officer ordered me to leave, the Board of 
Guardians went to the magistrates, and issued a summons to me 
to quit, and my lord has sent Mr. Macduff to me, to threaten pro- 
ceedings against me if I will not put the house in repair or quit 
it. But what can they do when I won’t budge, and could prosecute 
‘em if they laid fingers on me? The police daren’t touch me. 
They’ve come and looked at me and argued, but they can’t force 
me to leave.” 

“So his lordship wants to evict you, eh?” 

“Mr. Macduff has declared he’ll send masons and strip the roof, 
and pull down the chimney, and rebuild the walls; but they can’t 
do it without driving me out first, and that is more than they can 
with me having the house as my own for life.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Welsh, “it’s a case—a poor widow, I 
Suppose you are a widow; it doesn’t matter if you are not; it 
sounds best—a widow, a victim to his lordship’s tyranny—tearing 
down the roof that shelters her grey head, casting down her 
chimney, desecrating her hearthstone, the sacred penates, with the 
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foot of violence—or hoof, which shall it be? By George! I'll 
make something out of it, harrowing to the feelings, and as 
rousing as tartaric acid and soda! Who cares for a contradiction 
or a correction? We can always break the lines and make non- 
sense of it,and lay the blame on the printer, if called to task. I’m 
glad I came here for a Sunday. You will let me inside, I suppose, 
ma’am, to cast an eye round; particulars are so useful in a 
description, lend such a vraisemblance to an account.” 

But Mrs. Kite’s tumble-down cottage was not the only material 
Mr. Welsh collected for use on that Sunday. He heard from 
Saltren about the stoppage of the manganese. 

“Something can be made out of that,” said Welsh. ‘“ We are 
in want of a grievance. Tell me the particulars, I'll sift out for 
myself what will serve my purpose.” 

When he had heard all, “ It will do,” said he, “there has been 
nothing to interest the public or stir them up since the last 
divorce suit in high life. High life !--so high that some folks had 
to hold their noses. We want a bit of a change now. After that 
bit of strong venison, some capsicum to restore the palate. Saltren, 
you must convene a public meeting, make a demonstration, a 
torchlight procession of the out-of-work, issue aremonstrance. I'll 
come and help you. I know how to work those kind of things. A 
little grievance and some dissatisfaction well-stirred together is 
like chlorate of potash and sulphur in a mortar, only stir away, 
and in the end you get an explosion.” 

“Tt is of no use,” said the captain, in a tone of discouragement. 

“Of no use! I tell you it is of the utmost use; we'll make a 
public matter of it. Get a question asked in the House about it. 
There are so many journalists in there now that we can get any- 
thing asked when we want the question as a text for a leader. 
Why, we will fill the papers with your grievance, only we must 
have some meeting to report, and I'll help you with that. Bless 
you, I’ve half a dozen ways of poking this matter into notoriety ; 
and we will show up the British aristocracy as the oppressors of 
the poor, those who are driving business out of the country, who 
are the true cause of the prevailing depression. Thanks to that 
recent divorce case, weve made them out to be the moral cancer 
in the body of old England, and now we shall show that they are the 
drag on commercial progress. When folks are grumbling because 
the times are bad, it makes them mighty content to be shown a 
cause for it all, on which they may vent their ill-humour. Did 
you ever read ‘The Curiosity Shop,’ Saltren? Quilp hada figure- 
head to batter whenever things went wrong with him, and the 
public are much like Quilp; give ’em an admiral or a peer, or an 
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ARMINELL. 463 
archbishop, some figure-head, and whack, bang, hammer, and 
smash they go at it.” 

“As for the aristocracy,” said Mrs. Saltren, “I ought to know 
them. I combed their hair, and hooked their dresses, and un- 
packed their portmanteaus ; and them as do that are best qualified 
to know them, I should think.” 

“T don’t mind telling you,” said the captain, addressing his 
brother-in-law, “that their doom is sealed in heaven. I’ve had 
it revealed to me.” 

“ You have, have you?” asked Welsh in a tone of irony, which, 
however, Saltren did not perceive. 

“ Yes, I have—you shall hear. I would not tell every one, but 
Itell you. I was in the spirit this very morning, and I heard a 
voice from heaven, saying unto me, ‘Saltren, Saltren!’ Then I 
looked, and behold there came flying down to me a book from 
heaven, written within and without. I held up my hands to 
receive it; but it fell past me into the water, and I stooped and 
looked thereon, and saw written ‘The Gilded Clique,’ and again 
the voice cried, ‘It is fallen, it is fallen!’” 

“You don’t expect me to gulp that———” Welsh checked him- 
self, and added, shaking his head—* I can’t, I’m afraid, make copy 
of that.” 

“Tt is true,” said Saltren earnestly. His vehemence, his 
kindled eyes, his deepened colour, showed his sincerity. ‘ Would 
I dare in such matters to utter lies? I am but a poor mean 
instrument, but what of that? Prophets have been found among 
shepherds, and apostles taken from their fishing-nets. I was 
engaged in heartfelt prayer when this took place.” 

“ You didn’t happen to fall asleep whilst occupied in devotion, 
of course,” said Welsh, with a contemptuous jerk of the chin, 
“Such a weakness is not likely to befall you.” 

“T was not asleep,” answered Saltren sternly. ‘“ How could I 
be asleep, when my eyes were open, and I saw the book ; and my 
ears, and they heard the voice ?” 

“You didn’t happen to get hold of the book, and see the name 
of the publisher ?” 

“No—I was unable. It was unnecessary. I read the title 
plainly. I saw what was on the cover of the book.” 

“T can do nothing with this,” said Welsh, leaning back in his 
chair, stretching, and closing his hands behind the back of his 
head. “This belongs to another department altogether. You 
had better relate your experiences at the next revival-meeting 
among the horse-marines, there is no knowing what effect it may 
have upon that intelligent and excitable body of men.” 
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“Tt is true,” urged Saltren again, frowning. 

He was incapable of seeing that his brother-in-law was banter- 
ing him. The man was absolutely without sense of humour; but, 
he saw that Welsh did not believe in his story, and this irritated 
and offended him. That his tale as he told it grew in its propor- 
tions and became more and more unreal, was also what he did not 
know. His mind worked on the small materials it had, and spun 
out of them a fable in which he himself implicitly believed. 

“T don’t dispute what you have narrated,” said Welsh com- 
posedly. “I know you are a total abstainer, so it is not to be 
accounted for in the way which comes naturally uppermost. 
Still, ’ve heard of wonderful elevation of spirits and general head- 
over-heeledness after an over-dose of non-alcoholic effervescing 
liquors.” 

“T had touched nothing,” said Saltren, with his temper chafed. 
“Tf you doubt me——” 

“But I do not doubt you,” interrupted Welsh. “TI tell you 
that this does not interest me, because it is outside my depart- 
ment, like Bulgaria, and the Opera Comique, and Inoculations 
for Hydrophobia, and Primitive Marriage. I don’t meddle with 
the Eastern Question, or review historical works, or sermons, or 
novels. I leave all that to other fellows; you must pass this on 
to the chap who does religion, not that I think he would make 


copy out of it for a magazine article, except under the head of 
Hallucinations.” 


CuarTter XY. 
REVELATIONS. 


“ Now look straight for’ard,” said Mr. Welsh, “ and distinguish. 
You call this affair of yours and the book—a revelation. There 
are revelations, my friend, that may be written with a capital R, 
and others that have to begin with a small cap.” 

Mr. Welsh was not particular about the English he spoke, but 
he wrote it well, at least passably. 

“The sort of revelation that suits me, one with a capital R, 
is that at which a shorthand reporter assists. That’s the sort of 
revelation we get in the courts—that is, as the French say, con- 
trolé. But on the other hand comes your hole-and-corner revela- 
tion, which has more given it than is its due when written with 
a little r. No reporter, no publie present, totally uncontrolled ; 
that sort of revelation is no use to me. I don’t mean to say 


but that sort of thing may go down at revivals, but for the press 
it is no good at all.” 
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“Am I likely to have imagined it? What should have put 
the thought of ‘ The Gilded Clique’ into my head ?” asked Saltren 
angrily. “TI tell you I believe in this revelation as I believe that 
I see you before me.” 

“Gilded Clique!” repeated Welsh, “I can’t say, but Gaboriau’s 
criminal novel may have fallen under your eyes.” 

“ What is that?” 

‘“‘A French novel with that title. It has been translated.” 

“Now, see!” exclaimed Captain Saltren, kindling, springing 
up, and waving his arms, “I never have set eyes on such a book, 
never heard of it before. But nothing that you could have said 
would have confirmed me in my conviction more than this. It 
shows that the devil is active, and that to draw away attention 
from, and to weaken the force of my revelation, he has caused a 
book to be circulated under the same name. I should not be 
surprised if you told me it had a blood-red cover.” 

“It has one.” 

“There!” cried Saltren, “now nothing will ever shake my 
faith. When the devil strives to defeat the purposes of Heaven, 
it is because he fears those purposes. My solemn and sincere 
conviction is He lowered his voice, but though low it shook 
with emotion. ‘“ My belief is that the book I saw was the Ever- 
lasting Gospel. John saw an angel flying in heaven having that 
book in his right hand, but it was not then communicated to man. 
The time was not ripe. Now, at last, towards the end of the ages, 
that book has been cast down, and its purport disclosed.” 

‘You didn’t happen to see the angel ?” asked Welsh sneeringly. 

‘“T—I am not sure, I saw something. Indeed, there no doubt 
was an angel flying, but my eyes were blinded with the extra- 
ordinary light, and my mind has not yet sufficiently recovered fur 
me to recollect all the particulars of the vision. But this I can 
tell you, for I know it. Although I did not get hold of the book, 
its contents are written in fire in my brain. That book of the 
Everlasting Gospel declares that the age of privilege is at an end, 
the distinctions between rich and poor, noble and common, are at 
anend. This has been hidden from the world, because the world 
was not ready to receive it. Now the time is come, and I am the 
humble instrument chosen for announcing these good tidings to 
men. I care not if, like Samson, I be crushed as I take hold of 
the pillars, and bow myself, and bring the House of Lords down.” 

“Well,” said Welsh, “if you can work that line in the chapel, 
well and good. I keep to my province, and that is the manganese. 
Why, Condy’s fluid, I fancy, is permanganate of potash—I can lug 

that in somehow.” 
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“Ah!” said Mrs. Saltren, who was becoming impatient at 
having been left out of the conversation, “at the park they 
thought a deal about Condy’s fluid.” 

“T can manage it in this way,” said her brother, rubbing his 
hands. “That disinfectant has manganese as a constituent. His 
lordship, by stopping the manganese mine, cuts off a source of 
health, a deodorising and disinfecting stream from entering the 
homes of sickness, and the haunts of fever. Who can say how 
many lives may be sacrificed by the stopping of WhealJulia? I'll 
bring in Condy’s fluid with effect. What else is manganese 
used for?” 

“ Bleaching, I believe,” said Mrs. Saltren. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Welsh, “that can be worked in also, and I'll 
pull old Isabella of Castile in by the ears as well. She vowed she 
would not change her smock till a certain city she was besieging 
had capitulated, and as that city held out three months, judge 
the colour of her linen. We are all, I presume, to wear Isabelle 
shirts—or rather cuffs and collars—and use Isabelle sheets and 
towels, and eat off Isabelle tablecloths, and the ministers of the 
Established Church to preach in Isabelle surplices, because, for- 
sooth, the supply of manganese is withheld wherewith to whiten 
them.” 

“Well, it does seem wrong,” said Mrs. Saltren. 

“ And then,” continued her brother, kindling with professional 
enthusiasm, “ after that divorce case, too, when the noble lords and 
ladies washed their dirty linen in public. You can figure how it 
will all work out. Here is my Lord Lamerton who knows that the 
titled aristocracy have so much dirty linen at home, that he is deter- 
mined to prevent the British public from wearing bleached linen 
at all, lest they should perceive the difference. ‘There is nothing,” 
continued Welsh with a chuckle, “nothing so convenient for one’s 
purpose as well mixing one’s hyperboles and analogies, and drawing 
just any conclusions you like out of premises well muddled up 
with similitudes. We know very well, my dear Marianne, that 
the bread we buy of the bakers is composed of some flour, and 
some alum, and some plaster-of-paris, and some china-clay, but 
we don’t stop to analyse it at our breakfast; we cut ourselves a 
slice, butter it, and pop it into our mouths, and like it a thousand 
times better than home-made bread made of pure unadulterated 
flour. It is just the same with political articles and political 
speeches. There’s a lot of stuff of all sorts goes into them beside 
the flour of pure reason. And the British public don’t analyse, 
they swallow. What they consume they expect to be light and to 
taste agreeably—they don’t care a farthing what it is made up of.” 
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Mr. Welsh took out his pocket-book, and dotted down his ideas. 
“ Of course,” said he, talking and laughing to himself, “ we must 
touch this off with a light hand in a semi-jocose and semi-serious 
manner. There are some folks who never see a joke, or rather 
they always see it as something grave. They are like earth- 
worms—all swallow.” 

Mr. Welsh put up his knee, interlaced his fingers round it, and 
began to swing his knee on a level with his chest. 

“Tf you want to rouse the British public,” he said, “ you must 
tickle them. You can’t do much with their heads, but their 
feelings are easily roused. Heads!—why, there was no getting 
wisdom out of the head of Jupiter till it was clove with an axe, 
and you would not have the skull of the British public more 
yielding than that of the king of the gods.” He put down his 
leg that he had been hugging. “My dear sister,’ he went on, 
“T know the British public, it is my business to study it and 
treat it. I know its moods, and it is one of the most docile of 
creatures to drive. There is one thing it loves above anything, 
and that is a sore. Do you remember how Aunt Susan had a bad 
leg, and how she went on about that leg, the pride she took in it, 
the medicines she swallowed for it, and how she hated Betsy 
Tucker because she also had a bad leg, and how she contended 
that hers was the worst, the most inflamed, and caused her most 
pain? It is so with the public. It must have its sore; and 
show it, and discuss it, and apply to it quack plasters, and drink 
for it quack draughts. What would the doctors do but for the 
Aunt Susans and Betsy Tuckers—their fortunes stand on these 
old women’s legs. So is it with us—we live by the bad legs of 
the nation. The public, in its heart of hearts, don’t want those 
precious legs to be healed—certainly not to be taken off. What 
we have to do is to keep the sores angry with caustic, and poked 
with needles. And that is just why I want this manganese now, 
to rub it into the legs of the public and wake the sores up into 
irritation once more.” 

Then Welsh began to whistle between his front teeth and swing 
his foot again. 

“The public,” he continued, “are like Job on a dunghill, 
rubbing its sores. The public has no desire to have the dung- 
hill removed; it rather likes the warmth. When it nods off 
into a nap then we stick the prongs of the fork into it, and 
up it starts excited and angry, and we turn the heap over 
under its nose, and then it settles down into it again deeper than 
before.” 


“TI confess I do not know much about the public,” said Mrs. 
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Saltren, resolved to have a word; “but when you come to the 
aristocracy, why then you are on my ground.” 

“On your ground,” laughed Welsh, “because you were lady’s- 
maid at the park; that is like the land surveyor claiming a pro- 
perty because he has walked over it with a chain.” 

“ At all events the land surveyor knows it,” said Mrs. Saltren, 
with some spirit, “ perhaps better than does the owner.” 

“T admit that you have me there,” langhed her brother. 

“And,” said Mrs. Saltren, “it is pounds on pounds I might 
have earned by sending information about high life to the society 
papers; but I was above doing that sort of thing; besides, the 
society papers were not published at that time. Sometimes there 
were aS many as a dozen or fourteen lady’s-maids and as many 
valets staying in the house with their masters and mistresses, and 
they were full of the most interesting information and bursting to 
reveal it, like moist sugar in a paper-bag.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said Welsh, “ servantdom is becoming 
a power in the country, just as the press has become. There is 
no knowing nowadays where to look for the seat of power, it is 
at the other extremity from the head. In old times the serfs and 
slaves were not of account at all, and now their direct representa- 
tives hold the characters and happiness of the best in the land in 
their hands. The country may have at one time been directed 
by its head; it is not so now, like a fish, it is directed and pro- 
pelled by its tail. The servant class at one time was despised, 
now it is feared; it mounts on its two wings, the divorce court 
and the society press. What opportunities it now has of paying 
off old grudges, of pushing itself into notoriety, of earning a little 
money. This is the age of the utilisation of refuse. We find an 
employment for what our forefathers, nay, our fathers cast aside. 
The rummage of copper mines is now burnt for arsenic, the scum 
of coal-tar makes aniline dyes, and I hear they are talking of the 
conversion of dirty rags by means of vitriol into lump sugar. It 
is so in social and political life—we are using up our refuse, we 
invest it with preponderating political influence, we chuck it into 
the House of Commons, and right it should be so, give everything 
a chance, and in an age of transformation, we must turn up our 
social deposits. If it were not so, life would be a donkey-race 
with the prize for the last.” 

“When I was companion to her ladyship,” began Mrs. Saltren, 
but was cut short by her brother— 

“T beg your pardon, Marianne, when was that? I only knew 
you as lady’s-maid.” 

“IT was more than that,” said Mrs. Saltren flushing. 
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“Oh, of course, lady without the maid.” 

“T might, I dare say, have been my lady, and have kept my 
maid,” said Mrs. Saltren, tossing her head, “so there is no point 
in your sneers, James. You may be a gentleman, but I am a 
captain’s wife, and might have been more.” 

“Oh, indeed, and how came you not to be more?” 

“‘ Because I did not choose.” 

“Tn fact,” said Welsh, “ you thought you were in for a donkey- 
race. By George, you have got the prize!” 

“You are really too bad,” exclaimed Mrs. Saltren, vexed and 
angry, “I could tell you things that would surprise you. You 
think nothing of me because I am not rich or grand, and have to 
do the house work in my home; but I have been much considered 
in my day, and admired, and sought. AndI have had my wrongs, 
which I thought to have carried with me to my grave, but as you 
choose to insult me, yoursister, with saying I came inlastata donkey- 
race, I will tell you that properly I ought to have come in first.” 

“ And I,” said Saltren, standing up, “I insist on your speaking 
out.” He had remained silent for some time, offended at his 
brother-in-law’s incredulity, and not particularly interested in 
what he was saying, which seemed to him trifling. 

“Let us hear,” said Welsh, with a curl of his lips. He had no 
great respect for his sister. ‘ You must let me observe in passing 
that just now you did not come in first because you wouldn’t, and 
now apparently, it is because you weren’t allowed.” 

“T have no wish,” said Marianne Welsh, not noticing the sneer, 
“to make mischief, but truth is truth.” 

“Truth,” interposed Welsh, who had the family infirmity of 
loving to hear his own voice, “truth when naked is unpresentable. 
The public are squeamish, and turn aside from it as improper ; 
here we step in and frizzle and paint and clothe her, and so 
introduce her to the public.” 

“Tf you interrupt me, how am I to go on?” asked Mrs. Saltren 
testily. ‘I was going to say, when you interrupted with your 
coarse remarks, that at one time I was a great beauty, and I don’t 
suppose I’ve quite lost my good looks yet; and I was then very 
much sought.” 

‘“‘ And what is more,” said Welsh, “to the best of my remem- 
brance you were not like a slug in a flower-bed, that when sought 
digs under ground.” 

“T tell you,” continued Mrs. Saltern, with heightened colour, 
“that I have been sought by some of the noblest in the land.” 

Welsh looked out of the corners of his eyes at his sister, and 
said nothing. 
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“T was cruelly deceived. A great nobleman, whom I will not 
name——” 

“Whose title is in abeyance,” threw in Welsh. 

“Whom I will not name, but might do so if I chose, obtained 
a licence for a private marriage, and a minister to perform the 
ceremony, and there were witnesses—the nuptials took place. 
Not till several days after did I discover that I had been basely 
deceived. The licence was forged, the minister was a friend of 
the bridegroom disguised as a parson, and not in holy orders, and 
the witnesses were sworn to secrecy.” 

“That is your revelation, is it?” asked James Welsh. “TI'write 
it with a small cap. and in pica print.” 

“ Tt is truth.” 

“The truth, dressed, of course, and not in tailor-made clothes. 
I dress the truth myself, but—let me see, never allow of so much 
margin for improvers.” 

Then Welsh stood up. 

“T must be off, Marianne, if I am to catch the train. Saltren, 
keep the manganese in agitation, I will be with you and set your 
meeting going. Marianne, I can make no more of your revelation 
than I can of that disclosed by your husband. Facts, my dear 
sister, in my business are like the wax figures in Mrs. Jarley’s 
show. They are to be dressed up in the livery of our political 
colours, and it is wonderful what service they will do thus; but, 
Marianne, you can’t make the livery stand by itself, there must 
be facts underneath, it matters not of what a wooden and skeleton 
nature, they hold up the garments. I can’t say that I see in 
what you have told me any supporting facts at all, only a bundle 
of tumbled theatrical, romantic rubbish.” 


Cuapter XVI. 
HOW SALTREN TOOK IT. 


Mrs. Saurren, as already said, as Marianne Welsh, had been good- 
looking and vain, when lady’s-maid to the dowager Lady 
Lamerton, the mother of the present lord. She had never been 
in the park with Arminell’s mother, as she had pretended. She 
had been lady’s-maid only to the dowager, and had left her service 
precipitately and married Saltren a year before the marriage of 
my lord. She had been vain, and thought much of; her good looks 
were gone, her vanity had not departed with them. Her vanity 
had been wounded by the loss of her husband’s esteem. She had 
harboured anger against him for many years because of his fantas- 
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tic ideas, and straight-laced morality. No one is perfect, she 
argued, and Saltren, who pinned his religion on the Bible, ought 
to have been the first toadmit this. The just man falleth seven 
times a day, and she had tripped only once in forty-two years— 
over fifteen thousand days. If she could but raise the veil and 
look into her husband's past life, argued she, no doubt she would 
see comical things there. What if she had tripped? Were not 
the ways of the world slippery? Did she make them slippery ? 
Had she created the world and set it all over with slides? And if 
a person did slip, was it becoming of such a person to lie 
whimpering where she had fallen? Did not that show lack of 
spirit? For her part, after that slight lapse, she had hopped on 
her feet, shaken her skirts, and warbled a tune. 

It is a fact patent to every one, that the further we recede from 
an object, the smaller it appears. For instance, the dome of St. 
Paul’s, when we stand in St. Paul’s Churchyard, looks immense. 
But as we stand on Paul’s Wharf, w aiting for a steamer, we already 
discover that the small intervening distance has diminished 
the dome to the size of a dish-cover. As we descend the river, 
the cupola decreases in proportion as we widen our distance from 
it, till it is reduced to an inconsiderable speck, and finally sinks 
beyond the range of our vision. It is precisely the same with our 
faults. At the moment of their commission, from under their 
shadow, they look portentous and actually oppress us; but they 
become sensibly reduced in bulk the farther we drift down life’s 
stream from them. What immeasurably weighed on us yesterday, 
measurably burden us to-day, and to-morrow are perceptible ; but 
the day after cease to discomfort us. Not so only, but as we draw 
further from our past fault, we look back on it with a sort of fond 
admiration, tinged with sadness; we lounge over the bulwarks 
of our boat, opera-glass in hand, and consider it as we consider the 
dome of St. Paul’s, as an adjunct not altogether regretable in the 
retrospect ; for, consider how uniform, how insufferable would be 
the landscape, without breaks in the sky line. 

Now Mrs. Saltren was embarked on the same voyage with 
Stephen, her husband, and naturally expected that the same object 
which at one moment had obscured their sun, but which rapidly 
diminished in size and importance and signification to her eyes, 
should equally tend to disappear from his. When, however, she 
found that it did not, she was offended, and harboured the convic- 
tion that she was herself the injured party. Why were not 
Stephen’s eyes constituted as the eyes of other men? She had 
good occasion to take umbrage at the perversity of his vision. 
She had admitted at one time, faintly, and with a graceful curtsey, 
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a pretty apology, and with that reluctance which a woman has to 
confess a fault, that her husband had been an injured man; but 
now, after the lapse of over twenty years, their relative positions 
were reversed. The cases are known of girls who have swallowed 
packets of needles. These needles inside have caused at first 
uneasiness and alarm for the consequences; but when they 
gradually, and in succession, work out, some at the elbows, some 
at the finger ends, some at the nose, and in the end come all away, 
they cease to trouble, and become a joke. It is so with our moral 
transgressions. When committed, they plunge us in an agony of 
remorse and fear; but gradually they work out of us, point or 
head foremost, and finally we get rid of them altogether. Now 
Marianne Welsh and Stephen Saltren had swallowed a packet of 
needles between them, and they were all her needles which had 
entered him. She did not retain hers long, but as they worked 
out of her, they worked into him and transfixed his heart, which 
bristled with them, like a christening pin-cushion. This, of 
course, ,was particularly annoying to her. To forgive and to 
forget is a Christian virtue, and Saltren, she argued, was no better 
than a heathen, for all his profession, because he neither forgot nor 
forgave. 

When Mrs. Saltren made the announcement to her brother and 
husband, that a cruel fraud had been committed on her, she had 
acted without premeditation, stung to the confession by her galled 
vanity at her brother’s disrespectful tone, and with an indefined, 
immatured desire of setting herself to rights with her husband. 

The story had been contemptuously cast back in her face by 
James Welsh; and it was with some surprise and much satis- 
faction, that she saw her husband ready to accept it without 
question. Captain Saltren had not offered to accompany his 
brother-in-law to the station, which was four miles distant; he 
could hardly wait with patience his departure. No sooner was 
Welsh gone, than Saltren grasped his wife’s arm, and said in his 
deepest tones, “Tell me all, Marianne, tell me all!” 

“T ought,” said Mrs. Saltren, recovering herself from the con- 
fusion which she felt, when her brother ridiculed her story, “I 
ought at this day to wear a coronet of diamonds. I was loved by 
a distinguished nobleman with ardour. I cannot say that I loved 
him equally; but I was dazzled. His family naturally were 
strenuously opposed to our union ; but, indeed, they knew nothing 
at all about it. He entreated me to consent to have our union 
celebrated in private. He undertook to obtain a special licence 
from the Archbishop. How was I to know that my simplicity 
was being imposed upon? I was an innocent, confiding girl, 
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ignorant of the world’s deceit; and extraordinarily good- 
looking.” 

“ And you did not reckon on the wickedness of the aristocracy. 
Go on.” 

But Marianne paused. She was not ready to fill up the details, 
and to complete her narrative without consideration. 

“Do not keep me in torture!” protested Saltren, his face was 
twitching convulsively. 

“How could I help myself?” asked Marianne. “It was not 
my fault that I had such an exquisite complexion, such abundant 
beautiful hair, and such lovely eyes; though, heaven knows, little 
did I know it then, or have I thought of, or valued it since. My 
beauty is, to some extent, gone now, but not altogether. As for 
my teeth, Stephen, which were pearls—I had not a decayed one 
in my jaws then; but after I married you they began to go with 
worry, and because you did not trust me, and were unkind 
to me!” 

“ Marianne,” said Saltren, “ you deceived me—you deceived me 
cruelly. You told me nothing of this when I married you.” 

“T was always a woman of delicacy, and it was not for me to 
speak, I had been deceived and was deserted. Only when too 
late did I find how wickedly I had been betrayed, and then, 
when you came by and found me in my sorrow and desolation, I 
clung to your hand; I hoped you would be my consolation, my 
stay, my solace, and I—I”—she burst into tears—“I have been 
bitterly disappointed. I have found you without love, churlish, 
sullen, holding me from you as if I were infected with the plague, 
not ready to clasp me as an unhappy, suffering woman, that needed 
all the love and pity you could give.” 

“Not one word did you tell me of all this. You let me marry 
you in unsuspicion that before you had loved another.” 

“Not at all, Stephen,” she said, “I have already assured you 
that I did not love the man whom I so foolishly and unfortunately 
trusted.” 

“Why have you not told me this story long ago? Why have 
you left me in the dark so long?” 

“ Your own fault, Stephen, none but yours. Ifyou had shown me 
that consideration which becomes a professing Christian, I might 
have been encouraged to open my poor, tired, fluttering heart to 
you; but I was always a woman of extreme delicacy, and very 
reserved. You, however, were distant, and cold, and jealous. 
Then my pride bade me keep my tragic story to myself.” 

Saltren stood before her with folded arms, his hands were 
working. He could not keep them still but by clasping them to 
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his side. “I was just, Marianne!” he said. “Just, and not 
severe to judge. I judged but as I knew the facts. If I was told 
nothing, I knew nothing to extenuate your fault. You were 
young and beautiful, and I thought that perhaps you had not 
strong principles to guide you. Now that you have told me all, 
I allow that you were more sinned against than sinning; but I 
cannot acquit you of not entrusting me before this with the whole 
truth.” 

“You never asked me for it.” 

“No,” he answered sternly; “I could not do that. It was 
for you to have spoken.” 

Then, all at once, Saltren began to tremble; he took hold of 
the window-jamb, and he shook so that the diamond panes in the 
casement rattled. He stood there quivering in all his limbs. 
Great drops formed and rolled off his tall forehead, hung a moment 
suspended on his shaggy brow, and then fell tothe ground. They 
were not tears, they were the anguish drops expressed from his brain. 

Mrs. Saltren looked at him with astonishment and some 
trepidation. She never had comprehended him. She could not 
understand what was going on in him now. 

“ What is it, Stephen?” 

He waved his hand. He could not speak. 

“But, Stephen, what is it? Are you ill?” 

Then he threw himself before her, and clasped her to him 
furiously, with a ery and a sob, and broke into a convulsion of 
loud weeping. He kissed her forehead, hair, and lips. He seized 
her hands, and covered them at once with tears and kisses. 

“Marianne!” he said at last, with a voice interrupted and 

choked, “for all these years we have been divided, you and J, 
I and you, under one roof, and yet with the whole world between 
us. I never loved any but you—never, never any; and all these 
long years there has been my old love deep in my heart, not dead, 
but sleeping ; and now and then putting up its hands and uttering 
a cry, and I have bid it go to sleep again and lie still, and never 
hoped that the trumpet would sound, and it would spring up to 
life once more. But why did you not tell me this before? Why 
did you hide from me that you were the sufferer, you the wronged ? 
Iz you would have told me this, I would have forgiven you ‘long 
ago. My heart has been hungering and crying out for love. I 
haye seen you every day, and felt that I have loved you, felt it in 
every vein. To me you have not grown old, but have remained 
the same, only there was this shadow of a great darkness between 
us. I constrained myself, because I considered you had sinned 
against God and me, and were unworthy of being loved!” 
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Again he drew her head to his shoulder, laid it there, and kissed 
her, and sobbed, and clasped her passionately. 

“Marianne! Let him that is without guilt cast the first stone, 
I forgive you. Tell me that you loved me when I came to you 
asking you to be mine.” 

“T did love you, Stephen—you and you only.” 

“And that other ; he who——” he did not finish the sentence 
—a fresh fit of trembling came on him. 

“T never did love him, Stephen. Only his title and his position 
impressed me. I was young, and he was so much my superior in 
age; in rank, in strength; and the prospect opened before me 
was so splendid, that a poor, young, trustful, foolish thing like 
im” 

“You did not love him?” Stephen spoke with eagerness. 

“T have assured you that I never did.” 

“Oh the age that we have spent together under one roof, united 
yet separated; one in name, apart in soul; years of sorrow to 
both of us; years of estrangement ; years of disappointed love, 
and broken trust, and embittered home—all this we owe to him! ” 

Marianne felt his heart beating furiously, and his muscles 
contracting spasmodically in his face, that was against hers, in his 
breast, in his arms. 

Has it ever chanced to the reader to encounter a married couple 
blind to each other’s faults? and these faults glaring? One 
might suppose that daily intercourse would have sharpened the 
perception of each other’s weaknesses, but instead of that it blunts 
it. They cannot detect in each other the grotesque, the ugly, the 
false, that are conspicous and offensive to every one else. Love, 
it is, which has softly dropped the veil over their eyes, or with- 
drawn from them the faculty of perceiving in each other these 
blemishes which, if perceived, would make common life un- 
endurable. Love is well painted as blind, but the blindest of all 
loves is the loves of the married. In the case of the Saltrens the 
blindness was on one side only, because on his side only was there 
true love. This had dulled his perception, so that he saw not the 
shallowness, untruthfulness, vanity, and heartlessness in Marianne, 
qualities which her brother saw clearly {enough. 

“You have borne your wrong all these years unavenged,” he 
said. “My God! howI have misjudged you! One word more, 
Marianne.” He disengaged himself from her. He had been 
kneeling with his arms enfolding her; now he released his hold, 
and knelt bolt-upright, with his hands depending to the floor, 
gaunt, ungainly, motionless. ‘“ Marianne,” he said slowly, “I 
know so much that I must be told all. I must know the rest.”’ 
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He paused for full a minute, looking her steadily in the face, still 
kneeling upright, stiffly, uncouthly. ‘“ Who was he?” 

Marianne did not speak. Now in turn agitation overcame her. 
Had she gone too far with this story, true or false? 

She raised her hands deprecatingly. What would the con- 
sequences be ? 


Then, all at once, with a shriek rather than a cry, Saltren 
leaped to his feet. 

“You need not say a word. I know all now, all—without 
your telling me. You were iu the park at the time with the 
old Lady Lamerton, and—and you had the boy named after 
him.” 

Had there been light in the room, it would have been seen how 
pale was the face of Mrs. Saltren, but that of her husband, the 
captain, had turned a deadlier white still. 

“Tt all unfolds before me, all becomes plain!” he cried. “I 
wondered whose was the head I saw on the book.” 

“On what book, Stephen ?” 

“T feared, I doubted, but nowI doubt no more. It was his 
likeness !” 

“ What book do you mean?” 


“The book of the Everlasting Gospel which I saw an angel 
carry in his right hand, flying in the midst of heaven; and he 
cast the book down, and the book was dipped in blood ; and when 
it feli into the water, the water was turned to blood, as the river 
of Egypt when Israel was about to escape.” 

The door flew open, and Giles Inglett Saltren entered, wearing 
a light coat thrown over his evening dress. As he came in he 
removed his hat. 

Captain Saltren turned on him with flashing eyes, and in his 
most sonorous tones said, as he waved him away: “Go back, go 
back whence you came. You have no part in me. You are not 


my son. Return to him who has cared for you: to him who is 
your father—Lord Lamerton.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW JINGLES TOOK IT. 


Gites InateTr Satrren stood motionless, his hat in one hand, 
with the other holding the door, looking at the captain. No 
lamp had been lighted in the room since the sun had set, and he 
could only see his father’s face indistinctly by the pale evening 
sky light cast in through window and door. But he would have 
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known from the tones of his father’s voice that he was profoundly 
moved, even if he had not caught the words he uttered. At first, 
indeed, he was too surprised to comprehend the full force of these 
words ; but, when their significance became clear to him, he also 
became moved, and he said gravely— 

“This must be explained.” 

‘What I said is quickly explained,” answered the captain; 
and he rose to his feet. 

Does the reader remember a familiar toy of childhood composed 
of pretty birds, with feathers stuck in them, strung on horsehair 
or wires so as to form a sort of cage, but with this difference, that 
the cage did not contain the birds? When this toy was set 
down, all the little figures quivered slowly, uncertainly, to the 
bottom, and, when it was reversed, the same process was repeated. 
It was so with the captain’s speech. His words were threaded 
on the tremulous strings of his vocal organ, and not only quivered 
from a high pitch down, but also went up from a low one with 
much vibration on high. A voice of this quality is provocative 
of sympathy ; as, when a violoncello string is touched, a piano 
chord trembles responsive. Such voices make not the voices, but 
the hearts of other men to tremble. I know a slater who, 
when I am ordering of him slates, brings tears into my eyes by 
asking if I will have “ Duchess ” or “ Rag.” 

“My words are quickly explained,” said Stephen Saltren. “I 
have never regarded you as my son—have never treated you as 
such. You know that I have shown you no fatherly affection, 
because I knew from the beginning that not a drop of my blood 
flowed in your veins. But never, before this evening, have I 
allowed you, or any one else, to suspect what I knew, lest the 
honour of your mother should suffer. Now, and only now, has 
the entire truth been disclosed to me. I did not suspect it, no, 
not when you were christened and given the name you bear. I 
thought it was a compliment paid through a fancy of your mother’s 
to the family in which she had lived, that was all. A little 
flickering suspicion may have been aroused afterwards, when his 
lordship, to save you from consumption, sent you abroad; but I 
put it angrily from me as unworthy of being harboured. I had 
no real grounds for suspicion; since then it has come up in my 
heart again and again, and I have stamped down the hateful 
thought with a kind of rage and shame at myself for thinking it. 
Only to-night has the whole story been told me, and I find that 
your mother was not to blame—that no real dishonour stains her 


—that all the fault, all the guilt, lies on and blackens—blackens 
and degrades his soul!” 
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“T did not mean to say—that is,I did not wish 
Mrs. Saltren, in a weeping expostulating tone. 

‘Marianne, say nothing,” Captain Saltren turned to her. “It 
is not for you to justify yourself to your child. The story shall 
be told him by me. I will spare you the pain and shame.” 

“But, mother,” said Jingles, shutting the door behind him and 
leaning his back against it, “I must be told the whole truth. I 
must have it at least confirmed by your lips.” 

“My dear ”—Mrs. Saltren’s voice shook—“TI would not make 
mischief, for the world. I hate above everything the mischief- 
makers. If there be one kind of people I abhor it is those who 
make mischief; and I am, thank heaven, not one of such.” 

“ Quite so,” said her son gravely; “but I must know what I 
have to believe, for I must act on it.” 

“Oh, my dear, do nothing! Let it remain, if you love me, 
just as if it had never be told. I should die of shame were it to 
come out.” 

“Tt shall not come out,” said Giles; “but I. must know from 
your lips, mother, whether I am—I cannot say it. My happiness, 
my future depend on my knowledge of what my real parentage 
is. You can understand that?” 

“ Well, then, it is true that you are not Stephen Saltren’s son, 
and it is true that I was a shamefully-used and deceived woman, 
and that I had no bad intentions whatever. I was always a 
person of remarkable delicacy and refinement above my station. 
As for who your father was, I name no names; and, indeed, just 
now, when the captain asked me, I said the same—that I would 
name no names, and so I stick to the same resolution, and nothing 
more shall be torn from me, not if you were to tear me to pieces 
with a chain harrow. 

“Come without,” said the captain, “and you shall hear from 
me how it came to pass. We must spare your mother’s feelings, 
She was not in fault, she was wickedly imposed on.” 

Then the mining captain moved to the door; Giles Inglett 
opened it, and stood aside to allow his reputed father to go through ; 
then he followed him and shut the door behind them. 

Half an hour passed. Mrs. Saltren remained for some minutes 
seated where she had been, consoling herself with the reflection 
that she had named no names; and that, if mischief came of this, 
the fault would attach to Saltren, not to her. A little while ago 
we said that love was blind, hymeneal love most blind; but 
blind with incurable ophthalmia, blindest of all blindness, is self- 
love. 


Mrs. Saltren rose and went about her domestic affairs. 
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“No one can charge me,” said she, “‘ with having kept my house 
untidy, or with having left unmended my husband’s clothes. To 
think of the cartloads of buttons I’ve put on during my nfarried 
life! It is enough to convince any but the envious. Well, it is 
a comfort that Stephen has been brought to his senses at last, 
and come to view matters in a proper light. I’ve heard James 
say that there is a nerve goes from each eyeball into the brain, 
and afore they enter it they take a twist about each other, and, 
so coupled, march in together. And James said if it were not so 
we should see double, and neither eye would agree with the other. 
I mind quite well that he said this one day when I was com- 
plaining to him that Stephen and I didn’t get on quite right 
together. He said we'd get our twist one day and then see all 
alike. What he said is come true; leastways, the proper twist 
has come in Stephen. Thank God, I always see straight.” 

She went to a corner cupboard and opened it. 

“‘ Now that Stephen is gone,” she said, “I'll rinse out the glass 
James had for his gin-and-water. Saltren is that crazy on 
teetotalism that he would be angry if he knew I had given James 
any, and angry to think I kept spirits in the house ; and because 
he is so stupid I’m obliged to put it in a medicine-bottle with 
‘For outward application only’ on it, and say it is a lotion for 
neuralgia. It is a mercy that I named no names, so my conscience 
is clear. It is just as in Egypt, when there was darkness over all 
the land, the Israelites had light in their dwellings. I thank 
goodness I’ve always the clearest of light in me.” 

She removed the tumbler and washed it in the back kitchen. 

“When one comes to consider it, after all, Stephen isn’t so 
very much out in his reckoning. When does a nobleman take a 
delicate lad out of a school and send him to a warm climate because 
his lungs are affected, and then give him scholarship and college 
education, without having something that makes him do it? Are 
there no other delicate lads with weak lungs besides Giles? 
Why did not his lordship send them to Bordighera? Are there 
no other clever young fellows in national schools besides my boy, 
to be taken up and pushed on? There must have been some 
reason for my lord selecting Giles. Was it because I had beea in 
service in the house? Other young women out of the park have 
married and had children, but I never heard of my lord doing 
anything for their sons. None of them have been sent to college 
and made into gentlemen except my boy. But then I was un- 
commonly good-looking, that is true, and not another young 
hussey at the park was fit to hold a candle to me. Though, the 
Lord knows, I never set store on good looks. If it pleases his 
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lordship to treat Giles almost as if he were a son, he has a right 
to do so, but he must take the consequences. I don’t interfere 
with fhe fancies of others, but if any one chooses to doa queer 
thing, he must expect to have to answer for it. I have no doubt 
that his lordship has frequently wished he had a son, such a fine 
and handsome fellow as my Giles, and for some years he was 
without any son of his own to inherit his title. There was only 
Miss Arminell. Anyhow, no responsibility attaches to me, what- 
ever may be said. No one can blame me. His lordship ought 
never to have taken notice of Giles, never to have had the doctor 
examine his lungs, and, when told that the boy would die unless 
sent to the south of France, he should have said, ‘ He is the son 
of poor parents, who can’t afford the expense, so I suppose he 
must die.’ No one could have blamed him, then. And when 
Giles came back—better, but still delicate, and not suited to do 
hard work—my lord should not have sent him to school and 
college, and taken him in at Orleigh Park as tutor to his son— 
he should not have done any of these things unless he had made 
up his mind to take the consequences. Scripture says that no 
man sets down to build a tower without having first counted the 
cost. It is not at all unlikely that folks will say queer things, 
and I know for certain my husband thinks queer fancies about 
my boy and Lord Lamerton; but who is to blame for that? If 
his lordship didn’t want to make it thought by all the world that 
Giles was his son, all I can say is, he shouldn’t have done for him 
what he did. It is not my place to stop idle talk. Id like to 
know whether it is any woman’s duty to run about a parish 
correcting the mistakes made by the gossiping tongues therein. 
I thank heaven I am not a gadabout. I do my duty, washing, 
and ironing, and mending of waistcoats, and sewing on of buttons, 
and darning of stocking-feet, and baking of meat-dumplings, and 
peeling of potatoes ; that is what my work is, and I do it well. I 
don’t take upon me the putting to rights of other folks when in 
error. Every one stands for himself. If you cut the wick 
crooked you must expect your chimney-glass to get smoked, and, 
if Lord Lamerton has snipped his wick askew, he must look out 
for fish-tails.” 

Mrs. Saltren removed her petroleum lamp-glass, struck a match, 
and proceeded slowly to light her lamp. 

“‘T remember James telling me once, how that he had been in 
France, I think he called it La Vendée, where the fields are 
divided by dykes full of stagnant water; and one of the industries 
of the place is the collecting of leeches. The men roll up their 
breeches above the knee and carry a pail, and wade in the ditches, 
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and now and again throw up a leg, and sweep off two, three, or it 
may be a dozen leeches from the calf into the pail. Then they 
wade further, and up with a leg again, and off with a fresh batch 
of leeches. I haven’t been in a big house, and seen the ways of 
the aristocracy, and not found out that they are waders in leech 
dykes, and that it is as much as they can do to keep their calves 
clear, and their blood from being sucked out of them altogether. 
Now what I want to know is, if a starved leech does bite, and 
sack and swell, and is not wiped off and sent to market, but gets 
reg’lar blown out with blood, hasn’t that leech a right to say that 
he has in him the blood of the man to whom he has attached him- 
self? I’d ask any independent jury whether my Giles Inglett 
has eaten and drunk more at Saltren’s expense, or at that of his 
lordship, whether he does not owe his very life to his lordship 
as much as to me, for he’d have died of decline if he had not been 
sent to the South. And if he owes his life to Lord Lamerton 
equally as he does to me, and has been fed, and clothed, and 
educated by him and not by Saltren, why then, like the leech, he 
can say he has the blood of the Lamertons in him. That is com- 
mon sense. And again—bother that lamp!” 

Mrs. Saltren in place of turning the wick up, had turned it 
down, and was obliged to remove the chimney and strike another 
match. 

“ And then,” she continued, “if Lord Lamerton has not chose 
to wipe him off into the pail, who is to blame but himself? If 
he choose to keep his leg in a leech pond, there’s neither rhyme 
nor reason in my objecting; and he has no claim to cry out. 
Put Giles on a plate, and sprinkle salt on him, and whose blood 
will come out? Any one can see he is a gentleman! He has 
imbibed it all, his manners, his polish, his knowledge, everything 
he has, from Lord Lamerton and others, all the world can see it.” 

Then in came the young man about whom she was arguing 
with herself. He could not speak, so great was his agitation, but 
he went to his mother, and threw his arms about her, clasped her 
to his heart, and kissed her. For some time he could not say 
anything, but after awhile he conquered his emotion sufficiently 
to say— 

“Oh, my mother—my poor mother! Oh, my dear, my ill- 
used mother!” and then again his emotions got the better of him. 
“T cannot,” he said, after a pause, with a renewed effort to govern 
himself, “I cannot say what I shall do now, I cannot even think, 
but I am sure of one thing, I must remain no longer at the park.” 


“My boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Saltren. “ Fall off yourself into 
the plate and salt!” 
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“T do not understand,” said he. She left him in his ignorance, 
she had been thinking of the leeches. 

“My dear Giles! whatever you do, don’t breathe a word of 
this to any one.” 

“ Mother, I will not, you may be sure of that.” 

“Not to Lord Lamerton above all—not for heaven’s sake.” 

“ Least of all to him.” 

“T should get into such trouble. Oh, my gracious!” 

“Mother dear”—the young fellow clasped her to his heart 
again— how inexpressibly precious you are to me now, and how 
I grieve for you. I can say no more now.” 

Then he went forth. 

“Why, bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. Saltern, “he never was so 
affectionate before. Well, as far as human reason goes, it does 
seem as if all things were being brought to their best for me; 
for this day has given me my husband’s love and doubled that of 
my son.” 

Giles Inglett Saltern walked hastily back to the park. On 
his way he encountered Samuel Ceely, who put forth his maimed 
hand, and crooked the remaining fingers in his overcoat, to arrest 
him, as he went by. 

“ What do you want with me?” asked Jingles impatiently. 

“T should be so glad if you would put in a word for me,” 
pleaded the old man. 

“Tam engaged—I cannot wait.” 

“But,” urged old Ceely, without letting go his hold, “ Joan 
has axed Miss Arminell for a scullery-maid’s place for me. Now 
I'd rather have to do wi’ the dogs, or I could keep the guns 
beautifully clean, or even the stables.” 

“T really cannot attend to this!” said Jingles impatiently. 
“T have other matters of more importance now on my mind; 
besides, my influence is not what—” he spoke bitterly—* what it 
should be in the great house.” 

“You might do me a good turn, and speak a word for me.” 

“The probability of my speaking a good word for you, or any 
one to Lord Lamerton, or of doing any one a good turn in Orleigh 
Park, is gone from me for ever,” said Giles. “ You must detain 
me no longer—it is useless. Let me go.” 

He shook himself free from the clutch of the old man, and 
walked along the road. 

After he had gone several paces, perhaps a hundred yards, he 
turned—moved by what impulse was unknown to him—and looked 
back. In the road, lit by the moon, stood the cripple, stretching 
forth his maimed hand after him, with the claw-like fingers, 
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Cuarter XVIII. 
HOW ARMINELL TOOK IT. 


Gites Inaitett Satrren walked on fast, he was disturbed in the 
stream of his thoughts by the interruption of the tiresome old 
cripple. He had more important matters to occupy his mind than 
the requirements of Samuel Ceely. His heart beat, his hands 
became moist. What a marvellous disclosure had been made to 
him—and he wondered at himself for not having divined it before. 
He argued much as did his mother. Why had Lord Lamerton done 
such great things for him, why had he sent him abroad, found him 
money, given him education, lifted him far above the spliere in 
which his parents moved, unless he felt called to do so by a sense 
of responsibility, such as belongs to a father. 

To a whole class of minds disinterested conduct is inconceiv- 
able. All such conduct as is oblique is to them intelligible, and 
allowance is made by them for stupidity, and stupidity with them 
is the same thing as unselfishness. But such unselfishness is per- 
missible only by fits as lapses from the course which all men 
naturally take. But that men should act consistently on dis- 
interested motives is an idea too preposterous for them to allow 
of its existence. 

This class of minds does not belong specially to any particular 
stratum of society, though it is found to be most prevalent where 
the struggle for existence is most keen, and where there is least 
culture. 

But of culture there are two kinds, that which is external, 
and that which is within ; it is generally found that this inability 
to understand disinterested conduct is found everywhere where 
the inner culture does not exist. 

There is, we believe, a rabbinic legend concerning a certain 
cow which was its own calf, and much disputation ensued among 
the Talmudists, to determine the point of time at which the cow 
calved itself, and when it ceased to be accounted beef, and became 
veal, or the contrary. But what seems to us Gentiles to be im- 
possible in the material sense, is possible enough in the spiritual 
realm, and a very calf-like self may become the mother of a cow- 
self, so vast, so considerable that, like the Brahminic cow, Varuna, 
it will occupy the entire firmament, extend to the horizon on all 
sides, and overshadow and envelope everything. Varuna in fact 
is the universe, and as we see and exist in that universe, so with 
the cow-self born of calf-self, it becomes our universe. We see 
only that cow, inhale the breath of that cow, think only cow 
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thoughts, stand on cow, and our aspirations are limited on all 
sides by cow. That cow is Self born of self. The breath of that 
cow is sweet to our nostrils, its milk the nourishment of our 
bowels, its low is music to our ears, and nothing that does not 
smell and taste and sound of that cow is worthy of being smelt, 
and tasted, and listened to. 

Of this cow we can give information unattainable by the Rabbis. 
We can watch its development, if we cannot determine the moment 
of its nativity. It probably comes to the birth at an early age, 
but there is this deserving of consideration about it that this cow 
born of calf can be bled to whitness, and knocked on the head if 
taken in time. 

If, however, it be allowed to attain to heifferhood, it is thence- 
forth unmanageable; we see everything through its medium, and 
like and dislike, love and hate all objects and persons as they 
stand within or without of the compass of the great cow-self, 
which has become our Varuna, our universe. 

1¢ must not be supposed that such as live under the shadow of 
this great cow are oppressed by it. On the contrary, they have 
become so accustomed to it that they could not exist apart from 
it. There is a story of a man who carried a monstrous cow on 
his shoulders, and explained that he had acquired the ability to 
do so by beginning with the creature when it was aday old. As 
the calf grew, so grew his ability of supporting its weight. It is 
the same with us, we carry the little calf-self about on our 
shoulders, and dance along the road and leap over the stones, and 
as day by day the calf grows, so does our capacity for carrying it, 
till at last we trudge about everywhere, into all society, even into 
church, with the monstrous cow-self on our shoulders, and do not 
feel that we have anything weighing on us whatsoever. 

Now Giles Inglett Saltren had grown up nursing and petting 
this calf. He had good-natural abilities, but partly through his 
mother’s folly, partly through external circumstances, he had 
come to see everything through a medium of self. The notice 
taken of him by his schoolmaster because he was intelligent, by 
Lord Lamerton because he was delicate, the very stethoscoping of 
his lungs, the jellies and grapes sent him from the great house, 
the petting he got in the servants’ hall, because he was handsome 
and interesting, the superiority he had acquired over his parents by 
his residence abroad, and education, all tended to the feeding and 
fattening of the calf-self; and the cod-liver oil he had consumed, 
had not merely gone to restore his lungs, but to build up piles of 
yellow fat on the flanks of self. Jingles had already reached that 
point at which his cow had become Varuna, his entire universe. 
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He thought of, considered, nothing from any other point of view 
than as it touched himself. 

His consciousness of discomfort in the society at Orleigh, his 
bitterness of mood, his resentment at the distinctions not purposely 
made, but naturally existing and necessarily insuperable, between 
himself and those with whom he associated, all this sprang out of 
the one source, all came of the one disease—intense, all-absorbing, 
all-prevailing selfishness. 

He observed the natural ease that pervaded all the actions of 
those with whom he was brought into contact in the upper world, 
and their complete lack of self-consciousness, their naturalness, 
simplicity, in all they said and did. He had not got it—he could 
not acquire it, he was like a maid-of-all-work from a farmhouse 
ona market day in the county town wearing a Mephistopheles 
hat on her red head, and ten-button gloves on her mottled arms. 
He was conscious of his self-consciousness—he feared it would be 
remarked. It made him suspicious and envious and angry. He 
could not reach to the ease of those above him, and therefore he 
desired to level them to his own plane. A man with black blood 
in his veins is fearful lest those at the table should look at his 
nails, Jingles was ever dreading lest some chance glance should 
discover the want of breed in himself. 

This caused him much misery ; and this all came of his carrying 
about the cow-self with him into my lady's boudoir, and my lord’s 
study, to the dining-rooms, and to the parlour. 

I was at the autumn fair some years ago at Liege; on the 
boulevards were streets of booths, some for the sale of cakes and 
tcys, others shows ; but, as among the stalls those for cakes pre- 
vailed, so among the shows did the Rigolade Parisienne pre- 
ponderate. 

Not having the faintest conception of what the Rigolade was, 
I paid my sou and entered one in quest of knowledge; and this 
is what I saw—a series of mirrors. But there was this peculiar 
about the mirrors, one was convex, and in it I beheld my nose 
reduced to a pimple, and my eyes to currants; another was 
concave, in which my nose swelled to a proboscis, and my eyes to 
plums. A third mirror multiplied my face fifty times. A fourth 
showed me my face elongated, as when my MS. has been returned 
“not suited ” from an editor; a fifth widened my face to an absurd 
grin; in a sixth I saw my pleasant self magnified in serene and 
smiling beauty in the midst, and showed me every surrounding 
person and object, the faces of men, the houses, the cathedral, the 
sky, the sun, all distorted out of shape and proportions. “Eh ¢a, 
M’sou,” said the showman, “ c’est la véritable Rigolade Parisienne.” 
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Eh ¢a, my dear readers, was Giles Inglett Saltren’s vision of 
life. He saw himself, infinitely magnified, and everything else 
dwarfed about him and tortured into monstrosity. 

Of one thing I am very certain, dear reader, in this great 
Rigolade of life into which we have entered, and through which 
we are walking, there are some who are always seeing themselves 
in the multiplying mirror, and there are others who contemplate 
their faces continually elongated, whilst others again see them- 
selves in the widening mirror and accommodate themselves to be 
the perpetual buffoon. Let us trust that these are not many, but 
there certainly are some who view themselves enlarged and view 
everything and every person beside, the world about them, the 
heaven above them, in a state of distortion. 

Lord Lamerton had shown the young tutor extraordinary 
kindness, for he was a man with a soft heart, and he really 
wished to make the young fellow happy. He would have liked 
Giles to have opened out to him and not to have maintained a 
formal distance, but he was unable to do more than invite con- 
fidence, and he attributed the stiffness of the tutor to his shyness. 
Of late, his lordship had begun to think that perhaps Jingles 
was somewhat morbid, but this he attributed to his constitu- 
tional delicacy. Consumptive people are fantastical, was his 
hasty generalization. 

In the heart of Giles Inglett Saltren a very mixed feeling 
existed as he walked back to the park. He was gratified to 
think that he had noble blood in his veins, but he was incensed 
at the thought of the treachery to which his mother had fallen a 
victim, and which robbed him of his birth-rights. Had that 
function in the drawing-room, described by his mother, been 
celebrated legally, he and not the snivelling little Giles would 
be heir to Orleigh, to fifty thousand a year, and a coronet, 
and a seat in the House of Lords. What use would Giles the 
Little make of his privileges? Would he not lead the same 
prosaic life as his father, planting pines, digging fish-ponds, 
keeping a pack of hounds, doing the active work of a county 
magnate and magistrate—whereas he—Giles Inglett Saltren, no 
longer Saltren, but Baron Lamerton of Orleigh, might become, 
with the advantages of his birth, wealth, and abilities combined, 
the greatest statesman and reformer England had known. He 
felt that his head was bursting with ideas, his blood on fire to 
give them utterance, and his hands tingling to carry his projects 
into effect. Without some adventitious help, such as position 
and wealth could give, he could not take the place he knew by 
inner illumination should be his. 
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“TJ was sure of it,” said Jingles, “that is to say, I imagined 
that I could not be the son of a common mining captain. There 
was something superior to that sort of stuff in me. But now 
this infamous act of treachery stands between me and acknow- 
ledgment by the world, between me and such success as, perhaps 
no man in England, except perhaps Mr. Gladstone, has attained 
to. All I want is a lift on the ladder—after that first step I will 
mount the rest of the way myself.” 

He walked on fast. His blood seethed in his heart. He was 
angry with Lord Lamerton for having betrayed his mother’s 
trust, and with his mother for allowing herself to be deceived. 

“Something may yet be done. It is not impossible that I may 
discover what has not been suspected. I must discover this 
friend who pretended to be a parson, and search the archiepiscopal 
registers for the alleged licence. It is hardly likely, that my 
lord would dare to fabricate a false licence, or for a friend of his 
to’ run the risk, out of friendship, of twenty-five years’ penal 
servitude. No—it is, calmly considered, far more likely that a 
true licence was obtained, that the marriage, though secret, was 
valid, and that my mother was imposed upon, when assured she 
had been duped, and then she was forced on Captain Saltren to 
dispose of her securely against discovering her rights and 
demanding them. I will go to town and then take advice what 
to do. It will, perhaps, be best for me thence to write to his 
lordship and ask for the particulars, threatening, unless they are 
furnished me voluntarily, that I will search them out for myself. 
If I were the Honourable Giles Inglett,” mused Jingles, with his 
eyes on the moonlit road, “ how utterly different my position in 
the house would be to what it nowis. That confounded butler, 
who assumes a patronising air, and would, if I gave him 
encouragement, pat me on the shoulder. That impudent valet, 
who brought me up the wrong waistcoat yesterday morning, and 
allowed me to ring thrice before he chose to answer the bell, and 
never apologised for having kept me waiting. Then, again, at 
table the other day, when something was said of fish out of water, 
the footman touched my back with the dish of curried prawns. 
He did it intentionally, he meant that I was a fish out of water, 
a curried prawn myself, in fiery heat. There was something said 
among the gentlemen about Gammon, the man who has just been 
created High Sheriff. He made his money in mines. One of 
those present said that those fellows who scramble into society 
for which they are not qualified always reminded him of French 
poodles, half-shaven and half-savage; every one laughed and the 
laugh cut me like knives. I am sure several at the table thought 
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of me, and that they have taken to calling to me ‘the French 
poodle.” What am I? Iam either his lordship’s legitimate but 
unacknowleged son—and if so I am shaved all over; but if I am 
as he would pretend, his bastard—I am half-shaved, and so half- 
shaved I must run about the world, laughed at, thought monstrous, 
pitied, a creature of aristocratic and plebeian origin commingled, 
with the hair about my neck, and ears, and eyes, and nose, but all 
the rest of me polished and cultured. A poodle, indeed! I—a 
French poodle !” 

A piece of decayed branch fallen from a tree lay in the road. 
Jingles kicked it away. 

“That,” said he passionately, “is what I should like to do to 
the butler, were I the Honourable Giles. And that ”—he kicked 
another stick—‘ is how I would treat that brute who allowed me 
to wait for my waistcoat. And so”—he trod on and snapped a 
twig that lay athwart his path—“so would I crush the footman 
who dared to nudge me with the curried prawns! And ”—he 
caught a hazel bough that hung from the hedge, and broke it 
off, and ripped the leaves away, and then with his teeth pulled 
the rind away—‘“ and this is what I would do to that man 
who dared to talk of half-shaved French poodles. Oh! if I 
could be but a despot—a dictator for an hour—for an hour 
only—to ram the curried prawns down the throat of that insolent 
ruffian who nudged me, and to flay alive that creature who spoke 
of poodles! Then I would cheerfully surrender my power into the 
hands of the people and be the democratic leader once more.” 

He entered the park grounds by a side-gate and was soon on 
the terrace. There he saw Arminell returning to the house from 
her stroll in the avenue. 

“Mr. Saltren,” she said, “have you also been enjoying the 
beauty of the night ?” 

“T have been trying to cool the fever within,” he replied. 

“T hope,” she said, misunderstanding him, “ that you have not 
caught the influenza, or whatever it is, from Giles,” 

“T have taken nothing from Giles. The fever I speak of is not 
physical.” 

“Oh! you are still thinking of what we discussed over the 
Noah’s Ark.” 

“Yes—how can I help it? I who am broken and trodden on at 
every moment.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say this, Mr. Saltren. I also have been 
talking the matter over with papa, and after he went in, I have 
been walking up and down under the trees meditating on it—but 
I get no farther, for all my thinking.” 
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“Miss Inglett,” said Jingles, “the time of barley-mows is 
at an end. Hitherto we have had the oats, and the wheat, 
and the rye, and the clover, and the meadow-grass ricked, 
stacked separately. All that is of the past. ‘The age of the 
stack-yard is over with its several distinct classified ricks— 
this is wheat, that is rye; this it clover, that damaged hay. 
We are now entering an age of Silo, and inevitably as feudalism 
is done away with, so will the Jast relics of distinctions be 
swept aside also, and we shall all enter an universal and common 


silo.” 


“T do not think I quite understand you.” 

* Henceforth all mankind will make one, all contribute to the 
common good, all be pressed together and the individuality of one 
pass to become the property of all.” 

Arminell shook her head and laughed. 

“T confess that I find great sweetness in the old stack-yard, 
and a special fragrance attaches to each rick. Is all that to be a 
thing of the past, and the savour of the silo to be the social 
atmosphere of the future ?” 

“ You strain the illustration,” said Saltren testily. 

“ You wish to substitute an aggregate of nastiness for diversified 
sweets.” 

“Miss Inglett, I will say no more. I thought you more 
sympathetic with the aspirations of the despised and down-trodden, 
with the movement of ideas in the present century.” 

“Tam sympathetic,” said Arminell. ‘“ But I am as bewildered 
now as I was this morning. I am just as one who has been spun 
through the spiral tunnels on the St. Gothard line, when one 
rushes forth into day ; you know neither in which direction you 
are going, nor to what level you are brought. I dislike your 
similitude of a silo, and so have a right to criticise it.” 

“ Arminell,” said Jingles, standing still. 

“Mr. Saltren!” The girl reared herself haughtily, and spoke 
with icy coldness. 

“Exactly,” laughed the tutor bitterly. “1 thought as much! 
You will not allow the presumed son of a manganese captain, the 
humble tutor, to presume an approach of familiarity to the 
honourable the daughter of a peer.” 

“T allow no one to presume,” said she haughtily, and turned 
her back on him, and resumed her walk. 

“Yet I have a right,” pursued Jingles, striding after her. 
“Miss Inglett—Arminell, listen to me. I am not the man to 
presume. I know and am made to feel toosharply my inferiority 
to desire to take a liberty. But I have a right, and I stand on 
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my right. Ihave a right to call you by your Christian name, a 
right which you will acknowledge. Iam your brother.” 

Arminell halted, turned and looked at him from head to foot 
with surprise mingled with disdain. 

“ You doubt my words,” he went on. “I am not offended—I 
am not surprised at that; indeed, I expected it. But what I 
say is true. We have different mothers, mine ”—with bitterness 
—“of the people, that I allow—of the people, of the commons, 
base lot, who are dirt under your feet ; yours is of the aristocracy, 
made much of, received in society, in the magic circle from which 
mine would be shut out. But we have one father, I stand to you 
in precisely the same relation as does the boy Giles, but I am 
your elder brother, and should be your adviser and closest 
friend.” 
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Crown Prince Vudolph. 


Tue tragical death of the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria- 
Hungary will exercise both the historians and the romance 
writers of the future. Historians will have to relate in what 
ways the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s only son affected 
the fortunes of the Hapsburg dynasty. Poets and novelists are 
sure to seize upon the romantic incidents of the Prince’s life, his 
unhappy marriage, his yearnings after liberty, his sad amouwrs, and 
his mysterious suicide. 

It is too early as yet to speak of the political consequences 
of Crown Prince Rudolph’s death. Tempting as it might be to 
venture upon a forecast of what may happen in Austria-Hungary 
now that the Emperor, who has ruled this curiously composite 
country with such a deep sagacity for forty years, is left without 
a son, one is bound to recollect that the traditions of the 
Hapsburgs have created a family policy which has upheld the 
dynasty under a number of rude shocks. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph has passed unshaken through calamities which would have 
cost most Sovereigns their thrones. Charles X. and Louis-Philippe 
of France fell before street insurrections, which were little beside 
the Hungarian and Italian revolutions of 1848, and Napoleon III. 
paid with his crown for defeats which were little more humiliating 
than those of Magenta, Solferino, and Sadowa, accompanied by the 
surrender of Lombardy and Venice. But there have never been 
two parties in the Hapsburg dynasty. The Emperor of Austria 
has never had, like Charles X., to cope with a Duke of Orleans, or, 
like Napoleon III., with a refractory cousin such as Prince Napoleon. 
In good and bad times the crowd of Austrian Archdukes have 
kept close together, taking the word of command from their born 
chief; and this compact family union has had its effect in making 
the people loyal. So it may be in the future, and, despite all 
present appearances to the contrary, the young Archduke Francis- 
Ferdinand, who has slipped into Crown Prince Rudolph’s place as 
heir-presumptive, may in time succeed to the crown thoroughly 
imbued with all the principles which have kept the present 
Emperor powerful and popular. 
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Should this be so, historians will have nothing to say about the 
late Crown Prince, except that he might have become an Emperor 
unlike others of his house. But this will be mere conjecture. 
Although it is true that Crown Prince Rudolph had liberal ideas, 
and seemed often to pull against the Hapsburg traditions, those 
who knew him best are persuaded that he would have become a 
Sovereign resembling Francis I. more than Joseph II. If there 
were some of Joseph II.’s philosophical instincts in him, these were 
corrected by a precocious disenchantment as regards men and 
theories, but more particularly as regards men. Joseph II. was 
trained by a masculine-minded mother, who never allowed him to 
be surfeited with flattery. Archduke Rudolph’s mother is not a 
Maria Theresa, and her son was so pampered with adulation in his 
early days, that long before he died his whole being had revolted 
against it. Add to this that his mind was overwrought by study ; 
his tutors tried to fill him with learning; and, his own inclina- 
tions being studious, he pored over his books with a plodding 
avidity to learn, but without much intellectual power of assimila- 
tion. He inherited from his mother the nervous temperament of 
the Wittelsbachs, and he was not strong. Study tired him, and 
he tried to recuperate his mental exhaustion by excesses of 
physical exertion which produced only fatigue. A few months 
ugo he exclaimed wearily: “I am the most nervous man in this 
nervous age.” 

The remark is worth noting, for it raises a question of great 
and growing interest: namely, what kind of education should be 
given to Princes in these times. “The fierce light that beats 
upon a throne,” is an expression that was coined when there 
were no newspapers, but in these days the light is incomparably 
more glaring, and millions are now initiated into those mysteries 
of royal lives which formerly were discussed only within limited 
court circles. The insanity and suicide of King Louis of Bavaria ; 
the eccentricities of King Charles of Wurtemberg; the squabbles 
between King Milan of Servia and his wife; the family differences 
among the Hohenzollerns ; the hypochondria and private marriage 
of the late Czar of Russia ; the love story of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg ; and, finally, the suicide of Crown Prince Rudolph, 
are all incidents which in bygone ages could only have been 
whispered with bated breath among statesmen and courtiers, or 
clandestinely chronicled for publication, long after date, by 
writers of court memoirs. But in these days every secret ex- 
plodes, every scandal becomes public; and in all the instances 
just mentioned the world has heard the same story of “nerves” 
giving way under pressure of state cares or private worries. 
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Alexander II. becomes unnerved by fear of assassination ; Louis 
of Bavaria grows music-mad ; King Charles of Wurtemberg has 
“electricity on the brain;” Alexander of Battenberg becomes 
hysterical about his quarrels with the Czar and Prince Bismarck, 
lives like a recluse for a year, and, after aspiring to marry the 
sister of an Emperor, contracts a marriage with an actress; 
King Milan, made frantic by conjugal troubles and political 
intrigues, abdicates his throne; and Crown Prince Rudolph, 
prematurely tired out, sick of life, and with his reason staggering, 
shoots himself. 

Looking more closely into the melancholy lives of these high- 
placed sufferers, we perceive that one and all have found the wear 
and tear of princely existence too much for them. They have 
loathed the pomps of their station, and pined for privacy. A 
ruler in these days must not only learn a great deal, he must be 
incessantly on the move. Banquets, visits, presentations, in- 
augurations of monuments, speechifying, military manceuvres, 
and long railway journeys absorb most of the time which he does 
not devote to the graver concerns of state. Every day brings him 
a batch of telegrams announcing births, marriages, or deaths in 
other princely families, and these have to be answered. On his own 
domestic anniversaries—birthdays, wedding day, accession day— 
telegrams and addresses come to him by the hundred, and each 
one must be read to him lest it should not receive a suitable 
reply. An intelligent private secretary may save a Prince some 
of this work, but all private secretaries are not intelligent, nor do 
they much care to assume responsibilities. A Prince—like other 
men—must do most of his work for himself or it will be badly 
done. If he retires for a short while to the seclusion of some 
private estate, things go wrong, and he is quickly summoned back 
to his round of showy and irksome duties. His head aches, but 
he must show himself amiable with everybody. He is tired of 
talking, but he must find something pleasant to say to the dozens 
of people who, wherever he goes, are introduced to him. He has 
seen enough of exhibitions to sicken him for life; but he must 
appear to take an intelligent interest in all these shows, and cram 
himself for conversations about them with specialists. He must 
know the exact measure of compliments which are expected by 
various eminent artists, authors, inventors, and manufacturers. 
He must have read, or pretended to have read, the latest work on 
military tactics by this or that distinguished general—especially 
if the general be a foreigner in the service of an allied Power. 
For is he not himself honorary colonel in half-a-dozen foreign 
regiments, whose uniforms he has to wear upon occasions, and is 
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it not required of him as a commander of armies that he should 
seem to take the keenest interest in things military? Generals 
may bore him to desperation ; he may be sick to death of military 
bands always playing him his “ national air ;” his head may split 
at the roaring of cannon and the firing of rifles in sham fights, 
and at the thunder of squadrons charging imaginary enemies in 
mimic warfare; but he must look cheerful and well-pleased. 
When the generals have done with him the diplomatists come on. 
To these he must patter in a tongue which is not his own, and be 
very careful about every word he utters, besides keeping up his 
tone to the highest pitch of cordiality ; for the ambassador will 
write every word down and report it to his Government ; and if 
the Prince have forgotten the right names of different princes 
and princesses of the ambassador’s court, this lapse of memory 
will be set down against him, and may cause a “ coldness.” 

All this comes to saying that the Prince who reigns, or who is 
meant to reign, must have strong health. A cool head and steady 
nerves are necessities of his position. Sobriety and regularity 
must be the rules of his life, and self-control his prime law. 
These maxims apply, indeed, to all men; but private persons are 
seldom tempted in the same degree as Princes towards self-indul- 
gence. While the strictest etiquette regulates the demeanour of 
the Prince in his public appearances, flatterers are ever hinting to 
him that a Prince can do no wrong, and are seeking to advance 
their fortunes by gratifying his passions or caprices. The Prince 
has therefore need to be shrewd. If he yields to temptations his 
character suffers out of all proportion to the damage which would 
be incurred by a private man, and it is all important that this 
lesson should have been impressed upon him very early. If he 
have been trained in the conviction that his character is his most 
precious possession, and that no irregularities of his can escape the 
eyes of the multitude who keenly watch him, he may by his stead- 
fastness make people wary of tempting him. But he is lost if he 
lets it be seen that the restraints of his rank are irksome to him, 
and that he has no hard-and-fast principles to keep him straight. 
In Crown Prince Rudolph’s case tutors strove to develop intel- 
lectual rather than moral strength. The Prince’s boyhood was 
spent during a period when the Austria of old time seemed to be 
breaking up, and when all sorts of new principles were being 
eagerly and indiscriminately caught at as likely to effect the 
regeneration of the Empire. Political positivism had suddenly 
taken the place of the ancient faith in the divine right of 
Monarchy, and the distinguished men who had a future Emperor 
to train set themselves to make a “modern” Prince of him, 
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esteeming that if their pupil became a good linguist and acquired 
a taste for books, with an open mind as regards “systems” in 
religion, politics, and science, it would go well with him and his 
people. 

Crown Prince Rudolph was born at Laxenburg on the 21st 
August, 1858, and on the following day was appointed colonel 
of an infantry regiment. In the next year the army to which he 
belonged was annihilated by the French in Lombardy, and seven 
years later a reorganised Austrian army underwent utter destruc- 
tion by the Prussians at Sadowa. Then came the time just spoken 
of, when the Austria of the past seemed to crumble away. In the 
general panic every old principle of government was discarded 
and every innovation welcomed. Hungary recovered her autonomy, 
and Count Beust was summoned from Saxony to liberalise Austria. 
The press became free, trial by jury was established, the Church 
was brought in subjection to the State; Protestants and Jews 
were emancipated ; even in the army the spirit of change blew in 
gales, and the old white tunic of the Austrian soldier vanished as 
a symbol of defeats which everybody was impatient to forget. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, who had borne his reverses 
stoically, was only too glad that his son should receive an educa- 
tion that would fit him for the new times that had dawned. He 
himself, who had been born without much chance of succeeding to 
the throne, had studied little in his boyhood and had unexpectedly 
become Emperor at the age of eighteen. He thus felt for books 
that regard which comes from a sense of lost opportunities con- 
cerning them, and he was disposed to think that the secret of 
wisdom lay in much reading. In his twelfth year the unfortunate 
little Crown Prince had three resident tutors and fifteen professors 
He was learning Latin, Greek, German, English, French, Italian, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Czech—also Natural History, Political 
Economy, Jurisprudence, Austrian History, Bohemian History, 
and Hungarian History—besides common History, Geography, 
Mathematics, and Military Tactics. 

His chief tutor and Governor was General Baron Joseph Latour 
von Thurmburg, who was appointed in 1865. Previously to that 
the Prince had had two tutors—Colonel Spindler and General 
Count Leopold Gondrecourt ; but the latter, who was a brilliant 
scholar, had overworked the boy. After a year of his grinding 
tuition, the little fellow began to have headaches, and General 
Latour was ordered to work him more easily. But as the Prince 
took a growing pleasure in study he was practically allowed to 
read as much as he could without bringing on headaches. On the 
whole he looked upon reading as his best recreation, for when not 
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at his books, he had drills, riding lessons, fencing lessons 
gymnastics and visits to museums, picture galleries, and factories, 
with learned guides who lectured him upon these improving sights. 
It is dismal to think of a nervous, delicate boy fretting secretly 
under ‘incessant supervision and lecturing, and finding his only 
refuge in books; but so it was with the little Archduke, who 
scarcely ever had a moment out of the schoolroom which he could 
call his own. He was too well-mannered to say how much hix 
generals and professors bored him. They had of course taught 
him not to yawn. They were always impressing upon him that 
he must carry himself upright, smile graciously, and look happy. 
If he appeared listless for a moment in examining cases of stuffed 
birds in a museum, they would nudge him, upon which he pulled 
himself together and murmured with a gratified air his invariable 
expression, ‘‘ Hs ist sehr merkwiirdig” (very remarkable). 

He saw little of his parents, and grew to be somewhat afraid 
of his father as of a perpetual examiner. The fact is that the 
warm-hearted Emperor, who doted upon him, had been persuaded 
by the tutors into believing that the boy was a prodigy, and with 
parental pride he liked to draw him out. Yet he did this with an 
affected brusqueness, fearing to let his fondness betray itself; and 
sometimes with a gravity which looked like sternness, he spoke 
to the Crown Prince about the duties of an Emperor. This was 
uot done by way of reprimand, for the Prince was a good boy who 
required no scolding : on the contrary, the Emperor’s most serious 
exhortations were delivered when the cup of fatherly love and 
contentment was most full. It was necessary to remind the boy 
sometimes that there were lessons which he could not learn in 
books, and which only his father, as an Emperor, could teach him. 
In the education of Princes the philosophy of authors has to be 
largely tempered by the wisdom of statecraft. 

The Crown Prince, however, lay under no danger of forgetting 
that he was to become Emperor, for his Archducal cousins and 
the young members of the aristocracy, who were his occasional 
playmates, were schooled into paying him scrupulous reverence. 
At a time when there were so many loose theories abroad, it 
seemed good to inculcate upon these young men that there must 
be no half-heartedness in their allegiance towards their future 
chief, and the better to convince them of this, competitive exami- 
uations were arranged in which the Crown Prince invariably 
distanced his playfellows, and this without any favouring. The 
Crown Prince had not imagination enough to enjoy his superiority 
very much, he took it asa matter of course. But there was a 
native modesty in him which would have kept him back had he 
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been allowed to yield to it. He would have been glad to lean on 
some stronger companion for guidance, and to have forgotten his 
rank now and then in such companionship. One day, when he 
was ten years old, he was wandering alone in the gardens of 
Schénbrun and came upon a workman who was painting. Not 
knowing who he was, but struck by his serious attentiveness as 
he stood and watched, the workman asked him his name: “ My 
parents call me Rudolph,” answered the boy. “Others call me 
Prince.” “And what is your father’s name?” continued the 
workman. “I call him papa, others Emperor,” was the naive 
reply. 

The Crown Prince’s want of imagination was a distinctive trait 
in him. His mind was of an exact inquiring turn, always 
searching for facts. By dint of looking at cases of stuffed birds, 
he contracted a taste for ornithology, and became in time an 
authority on the habits of birds. He also liked mathematics, and 
hada real talent for learning languages. The day came when 
he was to pass the final examination which would have qualified 
him for a commission in the Army had he been a private person, 
and he passed it brilliantly. He was then eighteen, and having 
attained his age of majority among Princes he was duly emanci- 
pated, that is a separate household was established for him, and 
Rear-Admiral Count Charles Bombelles was appointed his 
comptroller. 

The abrupt contrast between a life of close surveillance and 
hard study, and a life of freedom, is very trying to most Princes, 
and it proved so to Crown Prince Rudolph. His education came 
to a dead stop on the last day of his eighteenth year. Next 
morning his tutors and professors all took farewell audience of 
him, and it was settled that he should travel for a while, see the 
world and enjoy himself. For the very reason that he had been 
so diligent over his books, it was thought that he ought now to 
be encouraged to amuse himself according to his tastes. Count 
Bombelles was supposed to be a discreet man who would keep him 
out of mischief, while not holding the leading-strings too tight. 
But the gallant sailor was a man of the world, with self-control 
enough in himself to imagine the possession of this virtue must 
be a common thing, and he appears to have been thrown off 
his guard by the precocious wisdom which the Prince evinced in 
some things. It was not easy to control a young man whose 
attainments were much above the average level, and who, when 
any Whim of his was argued against, could put a decided touch of 
imperiousness into his answers. Kept in strict obedience to 
masters during his boyhood, the Prince remembered the preroga- 
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tives of his rank as soon as he became his own master. After all 
he was to be Emperor, and his relations were rather pleased to see 
him show signs of spirit after having lived so long in subjection. 
It must be added that when he was in good humour his manners 
were charming, and he had at all times a winning way of ex- 
pressing himself, and a great fund of animal spirits. His father’s 
subjects took a great liking for him. His handsome face, his 
open-handedness, for he was decidedly generous, his ready laughter 
and his willingness to be amused, appealed to the amiable instincts 
of Viennese character, while his fondness for horses and field 
sports, and the cavalier-like dash in his bearing, soon made him a 
great favourite with the Hungarian magnates. It must be noted 
that the Crown Prince himself always evinced a marked preference 
for the Hungarian over the Austrian portion of the Empire. The 
Austrians have not the same “go” in them as the Hungarians. 
The latter like to pass through life as they ride and drive over 
their immense plains— with galloping and loud laughter. Their 
society is never dull, but always pleasant and often intoxicating. 
It thus came to pass that the Crown Prince began to spend a 
gay time with the new friends who clustered round him. His 
inquiring spirit pushed him in his amusements, as in his studies, 
to see everything and do everything which others saw and did. 
Naturally, with an unlimited command of money, he could push his 
investigations very far, and three years after his emancipation he 
had learned as much about the hidden ways of the world as it is 
good forany man to know. Let us tread lightly over this matter. 
A residence at Prague, with military duties to perform, put some 
check upon his merry courses, and a tour of some length in the 
East and in Egypt rekindled his taste for study, and particularly 
drew his mind towards geographical explorations. In 1880 it was 
resolved to marry him, and the Princess Stephanie, second daughter 
of the King and Queen of the Belgians, was selected as his bride. 
The Princess was very young, almost too young for the 
position to which she was suddenly called from the schoolroom ; 
but the marriage, which} took place in 1881, promised at first 
to bea very happy one. The Princess Stephanie was not only 
pretty, but clever, gentle, and of mirthful disposition. She 
soon gained a hold upon her husband’s affections, and as a 
reaction set in within him after the life of excitement which 
he had been leading, he settled down for a time into a thoroughly 
domesticated existence. This was the most salutary and 
agreeable epoch of his life. The Crown Prince and his wife 
were always seen together. He took her with him even to camps 
when he had to attend manceuvres, and he was ever impatient to 
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get back to his quiet home in Vienna, or at Laxenburg, where he 
passed his time in study and writing. Often and often during 
the fine season he would go down to Laxenburg from Saturday 
to Monday with his young wife, and spend the two days in 
absolute retirement. He wrote narratives of his journeys, 
pursued his researches in ornithology, entered into correspondence 
with learned societies, and conceived the plan of the great 
ethnographical work ‘ Austria-Hungary in Word and Picture,’ 
the first number of which appeared in 1886.* During the 
autumn and winter he went out shooting a great deal; but the 
Crown Princess accompanied him in these excursions also, They 
seemed, in fact, to be inseparable, and all the people at the 
Imperial Court declared admiringly that they had never seen 
such a well-matched couple. 

A daughter was born of the marriage in 1883, and it looked as 
though nothing but the birth of a son were now wanted to 
complete the felicity of the union. But this son was never born, 
and in 1885 clouds began to gather over the Prince’s domestic 
life. The Wittelsbach blood apparently began to work in him. 
After a long period of rest, he began to crave for excitement 
again. He grew more reckless in his shooting expeditions, 
exposed himself unnecessarily to dangers, and was eager for 
adventures. His physical strength was not equal to the demands 
which he made upon it, and he had to revive himself with 
stimulants. His temper got spoiled. He passed from fits of 
deep moodiness to angry paroxysms, in which he spoke roughly to 
everybody about him. His irregularities began to be noticed, 
rumours of them reached his wife, and there were painful 
domestic scenes. This did not mend matters. The Crown 
Princess, as a woman of spirit, would not shut her eyes to things 
which humiliated her in the eyes of other women. At her age, 
and with such a very small experience of the world as she had 
before her marriage, the indulgence which some women practise 
as a matter of policy, or from resignation, was not to be 
expected. The Princess Stephanie was too much in love with her 
husband to let herself be abandoned, especially as she saw, with 
a wife’s penetration, that her husband’s courses were leading 
him to perdition. Better than anybody she marked the deterio- 

* It is a work in fortnightly parts and appears in two editions—a 
German and a Hungarian—the former under the editorship of Herr 
Joseph von Weilen, the latter with the novelist and poet Moriz Jokai as 
editor. The idea of the work is to get every locality in the Empire 
described in word and picture by the best local writers and artists. The 


Crown Prince wrote the preface and contributed several articles; the 
Crown Princess contributed some sketches. 
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ration in his health, manners, and character, produced by his 
altered style of living, and she made desperate attempts to save 
him, though, perhaps, she did not always use the best means to 
this end. He, on his side, was too ill-pleased with himself to 
take her expostulations in good part, and sharp words on both 
sides gradually led to more violent scenes of recrimination. At 
last a complete estrangement supervened, and the pair lived as 
much as possible apart. They kept up appearances, however, so 
wonderfully well that nobody who saw them in public on the 
occasions when they were bound to figure side by side, could have 
suspected there was anything the matter. In fact, when rumours 
of the estrangement first leaked out, they were widely con- 
tradicted, on the testimony of persons who, having seen the 
Prince and Princess in company, declared that they had just the 
same honeymoon faces as ever. If a Court training does nothing 
else, it schools those who undergo it to hide their emotions; but 
one cannot think without deep pity of the gnawing sorrow which 
the Crown Prince and Princess must have concealed during at 
least a couple of years under their smiling features. 

The Crown Prince, however, was clearly in an unsound state of 
mind. Those who formed his Court cannot be excused for tlie 
grave responsibility which they incurred by concealing what 
they saw from the Emperor. Long after things had come to 
such a pass between the young couple that reconciliation was 
hopeless, the Emperor imagined that their quarrel was one of 
those which intruders had better not meddle with. He was 
obliged, however, to reprove his son for scandals which had 
become nearly public, and at last, when he perceived that there 
was worse mischief than he had at first believed, he appointed 
him to the high post of Inspector-General of Infantry, and soon 
afterwards ordered him to go on a tour through Bosnia with his 
wife. The Prince went, but the tour must have been a dismal 
affair, for it is said the pair hardly exchanged a word save in 
public. Outraged dignity on the one side, and a devil-may-care 
perverseness on the other, formed impassable barriers over which 
there was no shaking hands. It was generally remarked, how- 
ever, that the Crown Prince discharged his military duties 
with extraordinary minuteness. If anything, he was too exacting, 
as though determined to prove at the moment when he knew 
himself how diseased his brain was, that he had all his wits about 
him. 

This is but an ordinary symptom in the malady with which 
he was afilicted. The insane often exercise an astonishing 
control over themselves when they are being watched; but 
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the nerve-tension produced by these efforts finds a revulsion 
in wild scenes of self-forgetfulness at other times. When 
dining alone, the Prince would, if dissatisfied with what 
was brought him, dash glasses and dishes off the table with 
a sweep of the hand. He went about slamming doors. He 
stormed at servants and threatened them. It also began to be 
observed by his entowrage that he had contracted a taste for low 
company which was quite at variance with his naturally refined 
instincts. Cabmen and the least respectable of music hall 
comics were invited to sing before him in private parties, to 
which only boon companions were admitted, and at which a great 
deal was drunk. Wine was no longer strong enough for the 
enervated Prince, and he mixed brandy with his champagne. 
Again it must be said that the Emperor knew nothing of all this. 
With an incredible disregard of the duty they owed to the Father, 
as well as to the Sovereign, the men who were in a position to 
tell the Emperor everything, informed him of nothing. More 
than a year ago the Prince ought to have been placed under 
affectionate restraint, but his insincere friends callously allowed 
him to go on from bad to worse. 

He became haunted by two fixed ideas—one, that he should die 
mad like his kinsman the late King of Bavaria ; and the other, that 
he might possibly be saved if he got a divorce. He had a picture 
of Louis II. hung up in his study, often looked at it, and began to 
tell his friends that he should not be alive long. The thought of 
suicide had undoubtedly germinated in his mind, but this brought 
him back the more tenaciously to his idea of divorce. The un- 
ceremonious way in which King Milan of Servia cut through his 
own marriage knot had a deep and demoralising effect upon him. 
One day he summoned a distinguished clergyman of the rank of 
Monsignor, and requested him to collect precedents of divorces 
aranted by the Church of Rome. The clergyman, though amazed 
and uneasy, complied, and was eventually persuaded to draft a 
form of petition to the Pope in which the Crown Prince prayed for 
a divorce on the ground that he had been married without free 
consent on his part, and that there was an utter incompatibility of 
temper between him and his wife. This document falling unex- 
pectedly upon the Vatican caused no little stir, and was at once 
referred to the Emperor of Austria, who called his son and tried to 
reason with him upon his extreme folly. The Crown Prince was 
dogged in his answers, and had at length to be told that if he 
did not mend‘his manners, he should be sent to live for a year or 
two in Bosnia or somewhere else far from Court. As for the young 
lady with whom his name had become associated—a young lady of 
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some beauty, but with no other remarkable attractions—he was 
warned that if he did not break off his relations with her, her 
family would be requested to put her in a convent. 

This was on the Sunday before the Crown Prince’s death. He 
had had a terrible scene with his wife that day, before having 
been reprimanded by his father, and yet, when the Emperor, the 
Crown Prince and the Crown Princess appeared in the evening at 
a rout given by Princess Reuss, the German Ambassadress, they 
seemed to be on the most affectionate and happy terms. The 
Crown Prince in this, his last public appearance, wore a Prussian 
uniform. When he left the party with his wife they went out 
arm-in-arm, she clinging with a playful fondness to him, and 
cheerfully greeting many of the guests as she passed. 

The next morning the Prince transacted some military business, 
looking in excellent spirits and whistling over his work. He 
afterwards wrote to Herr von Weilen, the German editor of 
‘ Austria-Hungary in Word and Picture, who had asked him to 
undertake a new article for that periodical. He said in his letter 
that he must rest for a day or two before he could write his article, 
and that he would go to Meyerling for the special purpose. He 
started the same afternoon, accompanied by only one friend, and 
taking no aide-de-camp with him. The Schloss of Meyerling is a 
lonely little mansion standing in the midst of picturesque and 
mountainous scenery, about an hour’s drive from Austrian Baden, 
which itself is at half an hour’s distance by rail from Vienna. 

The day after the Crown Prince’s arrival at Meyerling—a Tues- 
day—he was joined by his brother-in-law, Prince Philip of Coburg, 
who went down to remonstrate with him. The two went out 
shooting together, accompanied by Count Joseph Hoyos, but the 
Prince soon left the party, and when Prince Philip returned to the 
Schloss he found the Crown Prince in the company of Mademoiselle 
Marie , the young lady for whom he had an attachment. 
The girl had run away from her mother’s house in Vienna, and 
was making a tearful appeal to the Crown Prince not to desert 
her. What she expected the Crown Prince to dois not very clear, 
for she was aware that he could not marry her nor elope with her ; 
but she seems to have been very fond of him, and was distracted 
at the idea of an enforced separation. The Prince’s feelines 
towards her were of a much cooler sort than hers towards him. 
There is nothing to show that he ever entertained a strong passion 
for her ; but, weak in health, and worried as he was, her distress 
unnerved him, and he had not the courage to send her away. 
Prince Philip of Coburg tried hard to persuade him to return to 
Vienna and attend a court dinner, but he refused, so Prince 
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Philip went back to Vienna alone, leaving Marie 
the Schloss. 

The girl then made another hysteric appeal to the Prince not to 
forsake her, and he was obliged to tell her of the peremptory orders 
which he had received from his father. Upon this Marie 
turned away, and, unseen by the Prince, swallowed the contents 
of a paper full of strychnine powder. The violent poison took 
almost immediate effect, and the unfortunate girl rolled on the 
floor uttering piercing screams. The Prince’s valet came to the 
rescue and was frantically told to run and fetch a doctor; but 
before he could leave the house on this errand, he was called back 
and required to give assistance in lifting Marie on to a 
bed. She died in convulsions about half an hour afterwards. 

The Crown Prince, in his terror and consternation, probably made 
up his mind at that time that he would commit suicide; but after 
the first outburst of his grief was over, he grew calm and ordered 
his valet to say nothing of what had occurred. Marie 
was covered with a white sheet; and the Prince, taking some 
flowers from a vase, scattered them over this shroud. He then 
went into another room to dine with Count Joseph Hoyos, and 
the valet naturally supposed that the two would concert means 
for informing Marie ’s friends of her death. So he re- 
mained silent as he had been ordered, and spoke not a word of 
what he had seen to the other servants. 

The Crown Prince ate little at dinner, but drank feverishly, and 
several times left the room to go and look at Marie ’s body 
and to write letters. After dinner a cabman who had driven the 
Prince to Meyerling and had put up his horses in the stables 
of a neighbouring villa, was introduced into the dining-room to 
sing comic songs before Count Hoyos. The Crown Prince entered 
the room occasionally, but was too agitated to sit down, and he 
complained of headache. Yet he was loth that the Count and the 
cabman should separate, and he kept these strange guests up till 
three in the morning. Count Hoyos then went to bed, and the 
coachman left the house. The Prince’s valet was also told to go 
to bed, but feeling uneasy he went and lay down in his clothes. 
Dropping off to sleep, however, he only awoke at about half-past 
seven in the morning, when Prince Philip of Coburg returned 
from Vienna with the intention of not losing sight of the Crown 
Prince any more. 

The valet went to inform his master of Prince Philip’s arrival, and 
found him sitting half dressed on the side of his bed. The Crown 
Prince gave orders to prepare the guns for shooting, and the valet 
went away to do this, but returning in about twenty minutes heard 
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a shot, and rushing to the Prince’s door found it locked. 
Prince Philip and Count Hoyos were summoned. The door was 
broken open, and the Crown Prince was then seen lying dead on 
the bed, beside the lifeless figure of Marie 
~ It had taken the Prince nearly twelve hours after Marie 
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death to nerve himself to this act of desperation, and there can 
be no doubt whatever that his suicide was that of a man out of 
his senses. All other versions as to the causes or circumstances 
of his death are fanciful. It remains only to be said, that in the 
opinions of the doctors who made the post-mortem examination, 
the state of his brain showed that he could not long have preserved 
even the outward semblance of sanity. 
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England, 1889. 


"Mip battle thunder grew of yore 
Our England’s might and fame; 
And still burns high on sea and shore 
Her valour’s olden flame ; 
For listless never may the hand 
Be found, that will so wide command. 


Yet if thou would’st of earth descry 
The true and very lord, 
Look not to warrior’s eagle eye, 
Or hand that grasps the sword; 
For these obey a mightier power, 
That gathers with the brightening hour. 


"Tis the wise word, by kindling thought 
Born in the living soul! 


Stern, but with generous passion fraught : 


This rules the wondrous whole; 
That so life’s scattered rays may be 
One light on Time’s eternal sea. 


Once in God’s breast high counsel lay, 
From mortal scenes afar, 

And lit the fires and taught the way 
Of dazzling sun and star; 


But when man turned his eyes to heaven, 


The sacred seed to him was given. 


Ah look, what flowers and fruitage grow 
When heart with heart entwines! 

War’s lightnings fade, a tender glow 
On Earth’s fair bosom shines; 

New energy inspires the breast ; 

And, e’en in labour, man has rest. 
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ENGLAND, 1889. 


First in our sires awoke of old 


True purpose and strong will; 


And, looking backward we behold 
Their ancient glories still ; 


But ampler thoughts with years increase, 


Diviner arts, and nobler peace. 














J. R. Mozzey. 
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Hound about Dotheboys Hall. 





“Anp at about six o'clock that night he and Mr. Squeers and the 
little boys and their united luggage were put down at the George 
and New Inn.” 

So reads the ardent pilgrim who, after a beautiful walk from 
Barnard Castle by the wooded banks of Tees, and the stately 
demesne of Rokeby, finds himself leaning against the balustrade of 
the Greta Bridge, fired with a fresh perusal of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
and bent on a pilgrimage in the footsteps of the great novelist. 

But where is the George and New Inn? 

Watling Street, or, to speak more correctly, a branch of Watling 
Street, called the Maiden Way, runs right and left, coming up from 
the South in a nearly straight line from Catterick Bridge, and pro- 
ceeding westward by way of Bowes and Brough. There is not a 
human being in sight, and the only sound which breaks the stillness 
is the musical roar of Greta dashing over its rocky bed through the 
picturesque scenery of Rokeby Park on its way to join the Tees. But 
the pilgrim sees no George and New Inn, is unwilling to believe 
that the new-fangled Morritt Arms which he has just passed can be 
an old friend with a new face, and is beginning to feel a disappoint- 
ment as great as he felt when he turned down Snow Hill before 
proceeding northwards to see the old Saracen’s Head, when his 
attention is attracted by a large, rambling old house with a long 
range of stables and coach-houses, which he instinctively divines 
must have been at one time an inn. 

A chance native coming upon the scene confirms his opinion, and 
tells him that this was the identical Inn at which the party from the 
Saracen’s Head alighted, and whence they started for Dotheboys Hall 
in the rusty pony-chaise and cart. Being an unusually intelligent 
native, he adds that the pleasant country house about half-a-mile 
down the road in a southerly direction, now known as Thorpe 
Grange, was originally, before the introduction of railways, built as 
an inn, and called the New Inn; which not only rivalled its elder 
brother by the bridge side, but took away its custom, so that its 
present owner claims for it the distinction of being the original 
hostelry celebrated by Charles Dickens. Our solution is that the 
novelist, not to be invidious, combined the titles of the two inns ; and 
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we may proceed with the rusty pony-chaise and cart along the old 
Roman road to Bowes, where is situated the immortal Dotheboys 
Hall. 

In the brightest of weather it is a sad, desolate old road, so that we 
can readily realise the chill which struck upon poor Nicholas as he 
drove along it that bitter, snowy night—a straight road, dwindling 
in some places to the proportions of a mere grass-grown cart track, 
running on a high bank, according to the invariable old Roman 
fashion, through a sparsely-inhabited, quarry-dotted country. And 
an appropriate termination to so sad and desolate a highway is the 
first aspect of the village of Bowes. 

The first house in Bowes—that grim, square building to the right, 
now known as Bowes Hall—was one of the Yorkshire schools crushed 
by the publication of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ and is moreover famous as 
having been for some time the residence of Richard Cobden. To the 
left goes the road to Gilmonby; from the right, by the railway 
station, comes another Roman road from Barnard Castle ; and in front 
stretches battered, decayed, deserted, Pompeii-like Bowes. Geese 
straddle over the uneven grass-grown footpaths; a savage dog 
growls and slinks away at our approach; a few women and children 
peer curiously at us from the patched-up windows of tumbledown 
cottages; a native giant, swinging along with a pitchfork on his 
shoulder, pauses to have a look at us—otherwise Bowes seems 
to be a village of the dead. 

But a hearty welcome is given us by the genial clergyman, who 
frankly tells us that a visitor from the metropolitan world—some one 
who has ideas above cattle and crops—comes like a ray of sunshine 
on a November day ; and he directs us to Dotheboys Hall. 

A word of advice here to intending pilgrims. Do not allude to 
Charles Dickens or to Squeers’ School, except in the presence of those 
whom you know to be above common prejudices and animosities. 
These subjects may be said, to use an expression more forcible than 
elegant, to stink in the nostrils of your true Bowes man. He believes 
that the village owes its decay entirely to the abolition of Yorkshire 
schools in general, and of Dotheboys Hall in particular. He points 
to the fact that whereas half a century ago Bowes had close upon two 
thousand inbabitants, it has now short of four hundred. He has 
uever read ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ nor would he if a copy could be 
found in the place. If you question him about the school, he will 
either tell you flatly that he knows nothing about it, or will evasively 
refer you to other places infamous from their schools. If you mention 
the name of Dickens he will flush up and relate with glee the popular 
story that the great novelist, upon the occasion of a subsequent visit 

to Bowes, was pumped on and thrashed by the infuriated inhabitants. 
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Of course all Bowes folk do not share these prejudices, as we shall 
afterwards see; but the broad fact remains that Bowes, which was 
ruined in common with many hundreds of country-places standing on 
our great roads elsewhere by the withdrawal of the stage-coaches, 
must be humoured if the visitor hopes to reap any profit from his 
exploration. 

We pass by a grand old inn, once known as the George, now the 
Unicorn, whereat eight coaches changed horses daily on their road 
between London and Scotland—a typical inn of the old sort, with 
labyrinths of rooms, a huge kitchen, a large courtyard, and acres 
of outhouses—and, with the little Norman church and the grim keep 
of the old Norman Castle on our left, push on to Dotheboys Hall, 
which is the last house in the village. 

“ A long, cold-looking house, one storey high, with a few straggling 
outbuildings behind, and a barn and stable adjoining.” So we read. 
The house itself is unaltered, save that it is now decidedly the 
pleasantest and most cheerful-looking dwelling in the village, with its 
creeper-embowered windows looking on to a trim and well-kept 
garden. The stable and barn too remain; but the outbuildings, in 
which was comprised the school-house proper—the scene of the 
merciless thrashings, the starvation, the breaking of young hearts, 
the wrecking of young lives, the revolting misery and the blood- 
stirring barbarity—they have long disappeared. 

A woman’s face looks out from a lower window, and we are about 
to turn in at the front gate, but our guide stops us, saying — 

“Not that way! No admittance there. You would be asked if 
you wanted to buy the house, and have the door slammed in your 
face.” 

So we follow the path, and turn in through the barn door. This 
Jeads us into a yard, where still stands the identical pump which, it 
may be remembered, Mr. Squeers discovered to be frozen on the 
morning after the long coach-ride from London. 

From here we enter the kitchen—cautiously and silently, for the 
servant tells us that if her master discovered us we should assuredly 
be turned out with ignominy. There is nothing remarkable in the 
kitchen—a large, low, heavily-raftered apartment; nor in the little 
room leading from it, which was the schoolmaster’s study ; but we 
linger a long while as we gaze at the marks on the wall by the 
modern cooking-range, where stood the coppers wherein were boiled 
the potatoes which formed a principal part of the “young noble- 
men’s” food; and as we peer through the study window, which the 
boys were set to clean when they had satisfactorily spelt “ w-i-n-d-e-r, 
winder,” on to the garden, whither they were despatched to hoe and 
rake on the attainment of the word “ bottiney,” we ask if a great 
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number of people do not come here bound upon the same errand as 
ourselves. The reply is that a great many come ; but that as they go 
to the front door they do not get in at all, but have to content them- 
selves with an exterior view of Dotheboys Hall, so that we may 
deem ourselves lucky to have seen even the little we have. 

So much for Dotheboys Hall itself. Still more interesting is the 
information we managed to pick up from various sources concerning | 
Squeers and his School. 

All our informants—country clergymen, intelligent residents, 
*‘ oldest inhabitants,” and such natives as did not feel themselves in 





honour bound to keep their mouths shut—agreed on one point: that 
the system of Yorkshire schools was monstrous and iniquitous to an 
incredible extent; that frightful cruelties were practised upon the 
boys—who were chiefly the illegitimate offspring of London parents 
—but that the school typified by Charles Dickens was the only one to 
which he could gain access, and was the best of the lot. There were 
two other schools at Bowes, one at Gilmonby, one at Cotherstone, 
and one at Barnard Castle; and the proprietors of these, suspecting 
the presence of a famous literary Londoner amongst them, refused 
him admittance; but at Shaw’s he was made welcome, and shown 
over the premises. 

But in other respects the evidence was so conflicting that we must 
simply give it without pronouncing any opinion on its value or the 
reverse. For instance, one woman, a native of Bowes, whose sym- 
pathies one would naturally imagine to be with the maligned Squeers, 
told us that she distinctly remembered the boys coming in summer- 
time to her father’s fields to help get in the hay, goaded to the work 
of horses by ushers armed with whips. On the other hand a 
gentleman whose father, being a schoolmaster, used to go up to the 
Saracen’s Head with and on the same errand as Squeers, declared 
that the one-eyed schoolmaster was an estimable man, who cared for 
his pupils properly, and was generally respected and liked. He 
further stated that his father related to him how he happened to 
be at the Saracen’s Head with Squeers after the Dotheboys Hall 
numbers of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ had taken the public by storm ; 4 
that the crowd literally besieged the inn, with the intention of 
lynching Squeers; that the commotion had such an effect upon the 
schoolmaster as to deprive him of reason, and that Mrs. Squeers died 
of a broken heart. 

Another gentleman—once in holy orders—told us that he was at 
Bowes Grammar School contemporaneously with the existence of 
Shaw’s School, that Shaw was known as the “ King of the Road,” 
because every half-year he hired a special coach to bring his pupils 
from London, and that the arrival of this coach at Bowes was the 
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occasion of universal excitement and enthusiasm. He furthermore 
cited, as a proof that Shaw was maligned as to his treatment of his 
pupils, that great rivalry always existed between the Grammar School 
boys and those of Dotheboys Hall; that they played tremendous 
football matches together; and that every Easter Sunday it was a 
custom to appear in new suits and to pelt each other with Easter 
eggs. A fourth informant told us that the deaths at Shaw’s School 
were frequent, that a large proportion of the boys were maimed by 
ill-usage, and that the neighbouring cottagers were continually 
giving shelter to runaways. <A fifth spoke of the prototype of 
Fanny Squeers as a woman universally beloved and respected, who 
did infinite good among the poor and sick of the parish. 

All however spoke of Shaw as a man subject to fits of violent 
passion, and admitted that he was addicted to using the cane 
unmercifully when under these influences. 

In other instances, when we ventured to propound questions to 
more illiterate folk, we found that without committing themselves to 
giving any definite opinion, they tried to evade the questions, and 
thereby tacitly admitted that there was a great deal more truth in 
what Dickens had written than their local patriotism allowed them 
to express. 

The graves of ‘“ Squeers,” his wife, of “ Fanny Squeers,” and of 
young “ Wackford,” who died at the age of twenty-four, are to be 
seen in Bowes Churchyard. The late assistant station-master \at 
Barnard Castle, Mackay by name, was said to be a son of the 
original of Nicholas Nickleby. John Browdie was one John Todd 
of Barningham, and died not very long ago; and the original of poor 
Smike is said to have died during the year 1885, aged seventy-four. 

When we add that the “original” bowl and ladle with which Mrs. 
Squeers used to dispense brimstone and treacle to the boys were sold 
a short time back for ten pounds, and that many of Squeers’s old 
pupils have done very well in life, and frequently come to revisit the 
old house at Bowes, we exhaust the information we were able to 
collect concerning Mr. Squeers and Dotheboys Hall. 

There is much else that makes a visit to Bowes an interesting 
excursion. The little Norman Church, put into excellent order and 
well cared for by the present clergyman, Mr. Wardale, contains some 
curious old Saxon relics: and indeed there is a strong Saxon local 
colour all about this neighbourhood, as we may see in such names as 
Thorsgill, Wodenscroft, Baldersdale, and Romaldskirk. Under the 
west window of the Church, outside the wall, is a tablet erected to 
the memory of Roger Wrightson and Martha Railton, better known 
as the Edwin and Emma of Mallet’s beautiful and pathetic ballad. 
Mr. Wardale told us that on Sundays it is quite amusing to note 
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the number of rustic sweethearting couples who throng to this 
spot to vow love as true and lasting as was that of Edwin and 
Emma. 

A curious stone in a cottage garden attracts the visitor’s notice 
and becomes interesting when he is told that where it now stands 
was once Bowes market-place, and that during a long bygone 
period ef pestilence the people from untainted districts brought their 
dairy produce and placed it on this stone, retiring to some distance 
whilst purchasers from infected places took the goods away, placing 
the payment in a basin of water. 

Of old Bowes Castle only the keep remains ; but, mere shell as it is, 
the masonry is superb, being in places eleven feet thick, and in the 
days of catapults and archery must have made Bowes an awkward 
nut to crack. 

Behind the Castle and Church are the intrenchments which mark 
the site of the important Roman station of Lavatra, connected with 
Cataractorum or Catterick Bridge on the one side by the camp 
behind the Morritt Arms Inn at Greta Bridge, and with Verterz or 
Brough on the other by the earthworks at Spital. Here are the 
remains of the ubiquitous Roman bath, this one built by Valerius 
Fronto in a.p. 202; of an aqueduct connected with the Tees, which 
foams far below; and if funds were forthcoming doubtless other most 
interesting “finds” would be brought to light, although the site has 
been ransacked at a remote period. 

There are probably few more utterly silent and desolate highways 
in Britain than this sturdy old Roman road upon which Bowes stands ; 
but a six-mile tramp along it in a westerly direction is interesting. 
The road runs as it was laid down two thousand years ago, on a high- 
raised bank built up of the stone which abounds in this country ; and 
on either side stretches a wild, picturesque moorland district, famous 
for its game, and with which are associated innumerable weird 
legends and traditions. At five miles distance is a large solitary old 
house standing amidst the only trees in the district, known as Old 
Spital, once a changing house for the coaches, and famous as being 
the scene of a dark tragedy related under the title of “The Hand of 
Glory.” 

Beyond this house the scenery if possible grows more wild and 
desolate, and the pedestrian may on a winter's day walk for miles 
along the old road without hearing any sound but the “ cluck, cluck ” 
of the partridges and the detonation of the breechloader, and without 


seeing a human being but a stray beater stirring the birds to flight 
by waving a flag. 

Beyond a lonely turnpike, long disused, the road rises until it 
gains the summit of Stanemoor. Here, amidst intrenchments of some 
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grandeur, stands in a trough a stone, known as the Rey Roy or Rere 
Cross, once the boundary between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, now marking the border of Yorkshire and Westmoreland— 
and alluded to by Scott in ‘ Rokeby, — 


*“ And the best of our nobles his bonnet shall vail, 
Who at Rere Cross on Stanmore meets Allan a Dale.” 


It is also interesting as being the traditional spot where Malcolm 
Canmore and William the Conqueror met to decide by battle the 
boundary line of their respective kingdoms, but settled the dispute 
amicably, one of the articles of agreement being that “in the midst 
of Stainmoor there should be set up a cross with the King of 
England's image on the one side, and the King of Scotland’s on the 
other, to signify that one is to march to England and the other to 
Scotland.” 

Beyond this we are not tempted to go, as a bitter wind is rising, 
and dark night is falling; so we make the best of our way back to 
Bowes, well primed for a re-perusal of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ over the 
fire in the cosy parlour of the Golden Lion, barnard Castle. 


H. F. A. 


| 
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My Lady Hpril. 


Dew on her robe and on her tangled hair, 
Twin dew-drops for her eyes, behold her pass, 
With dainty step crushing the young, green grass, 
The while she trills some high, fantastic air, 
Full of all feathered sweetness: she is fair, 
And all her fresh, young beauty, as a glass, 
Mirrors out hope and love, but still, alas, 


Traces of tears her languid lashes wear. 


Say, doth she weep for very wantonness ? 

Or is it that she dimly doth foresee, 
Athwart her youth, the joys grow less and less, 
The burden of the months that are to be,— 

Autumn and withered leaves and vanity, 


And winter bringing end in barrenness ? 


Ernest Dowson 
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Mr. Disraeli. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


Part I. 


*“‘T arways hold that no one is ever missed,” wrote the still young 
Disraeli from Paris, under date 22nd November, 1839; “but he 
(the Duke of Wellington) is so great a man that the world would 
perhaps fancy his loss irreparable.” This month of April brings 
on the ninth year that has passed since Lord Beaconsfield died, 
and the truth of this apothegm has been abundantly proved. 
When he passed away in the plentitude of his power, conqueror 
in everything, the trusted friend and minister of the sovereign 
who had at one time been barely civil to him, the idol of a nation 
that, through along period of his life, had ridiculed and mistrusted 
him ; the adulated leader of a party that he had educated, if not 
created, it seemed to his contemporaries, even more strongly than 
was the case respecting the Duke of Wellington, that his loss 
would be irreparable. But the world must needs go round, and 
after a while the space Lord Beaconsfield left vacant on the Front 
Opposition Bench in the House of Lords was occupied, and things 
went on very much as they had done whilst he was yet with us. 
His place was not filled up, but it was covered over. 

Immediately after the death of Lord Beaconsfield it was 
announced, with some circumstance, that his secretary and friend 
had undertaken to write his memoirs. This understanding gained 
additional currency from a passage in Lord Beaconsfield’s will, in 
which he bequeathed all his manuscript and literary remains to 
Lord Rowton, with certain instructions about appropriating out of 
the proceeds, by way of personal recompense, a sum not exceeding 
£500. This idea was, however, based upon a misconception, and 
covers a curious episode which I am permitted to relate. 

In the year 1872 Lord Beaconsfield commenced his last novel, 
‘Endymion, a work which he undertook chiefly from the 
honourable desire to obtain a sum of money that would finally 
wipe off a residue of monetary engagements. He worked at it 
pretty steadily till the general election of 1874 called him into 
office, when his literary work was set aside. Still he wrote at it 
occasionally till the beginning of the year 1876, when the Eastern 
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Question coming to the front and engrossing his attention, he, as 
he thought finally, laid the work aside. He then wrote a letter 
to Lord Rowton, enclosing the manuscript, unfinished by some- 
thing like one hundred pages of printed matter. He stated his view 
that the pressure of public work would preclude his continuing 
the novel, and in the event of his decease he instructed Lord Rowton 
to finish the work, but not to volunteer the announcement that it 
had been left in an incomplete state, or to avow his collaboration, 
leaving the book to stand solely in the name of its original creator. 
Lord Beaconsfield, however, living through his own administra- 
tion, and finding comparative leisure when in Opposition, completed 
the novel with his own hand, and it was sold for the splendid sum of 
£10,000, possession of which sum enabled him to fulfil his cherished 
desire of paying off his debts. 

I believe that, as far as Lord Rowton is concerned, the 
Biography of Lord Beaconsfield will remain unwritten. Contrary 
to general belief, there is, I understand, no such wealth of material 
as is assumed to exist. Lord Beaconsfield never contemplated 
having his memoirs written. He wrote no diary, nor did he ever, 
either in his life or in his testamentary directions, make provisions 
for his biography being written. He kept no copies of his own 
letters, and though there remain at present in Lord Rowton’s 
possession piles of letters received by him from more or less 
eminent personages, these, though possibly useful to compilers 
of the biographies of his contemporaries, are not regarded as a 
sufficient basis on which to raise the superstructure of a memoir 
worthy of Lord Beaconsfield. There is beyond this the difficulty 
of dealing with much of the correspondence, which is of a strictly 
confidential character. Some day a worthy life of Benjamin 
Disraeli will undoubtedly be written. But those most nearly 
interested and directly responsible do not believe that the time 
has yet come. 

The precise date of Benjamin Disraeli’s birth is uncertain. 
He himself fixed it in December 1805, but there are some authori- 
ties who place the date twelve months earlier. This uncertainty 
seems to have prevailed at a very early period, for when, on 
the 31st of July, 1817, he was baptised in the parish church of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, the entry in the registry book bears the 
curiously vague statement: “said to be about twelve years 
old.” At this time Isaac D’Israeli, his father, lived in the 
King’s Road, Gray’s Inn, the house in which a recent writer in 
the Quarterly Review affirms he was born. But here again 
obscurity broods over this initial fact. At least four localities 
claim to have been the birthplace of the great statesman. Mr. 
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Hitchman says he was certainly born in a house at Islington, now 
numbered 218, in Upper Street. The Quarterly reviewer clings to 
the King’s Road; whilst Mr. Disraeli himself, when he did not affirm 
that he was born in Bloomsbury Square, in a house facing Hart 
Street, airily alluded to “a set of chambers in the Adelphi,” as the 
place where he first saw the light of heaven. 

One other and most amazing declaration on this point was made 
when he was contesting Shrewsbury in 1841. Addressing the 
electors from an open window of the Lion Hotel, he dwelt upon 
the immense sacrifices he had made for their sake, observing that 
so highly did he stand in the favour of all political parties in the 
borough of Wycombe, that they had not only offered to place him 
at the head of the poll, but also to return any second member he 
wight name. With reference to the statement that he had gone 
to the poll supported by Mr. O’Connell: “Why,” he exclaimed, 
“the borough of West Wycombe is the property of my father. 
There I was born, there I hope to die, and there, where every one 
has known me since infancy, I do not need the recommendation 
of an outsider.” That probably was only Mr. Disraeli’s fun. 

Obscurity in reference to the details of Disraeli’s early life 
extends beyond the date and locality of his birth, touching the place 
where he received his education. At Shrewsbury, the home of a 
famous public school, Mr. Disraeli listened without contradic- 
tion to Dr. Kennedy proposing his health as “a Winchester 
scholar.” This little misunderstanding may probably have arisen 
from the young candidate, asked what school he was at, replying 
that he was “at Winchester.” Dr. Kennedy knew only of one 
Winchester seminary, the great foundation school, and so 
introduced to the Shrewsbury boys their brother scholar from 
Winchester. It was really at a private boarding school, situated 
at Winchester, that Disraeli received his education, which was 
certainly not classical, though his friend in the Quarterly Review 
declares that he “ was far from being unacquainted with the works 
of the classic authors of Greece and Rome, and was thoroughly 
imbued with their spirit.” 

Modern languages, it is added upon this same authority, did 
not form part of young Disraeli’s curriculum. In later years, 
notably at the Berlin Conference, he was at a great disadvantage 
by reason of his ignorance of French. But that he at one time 
set himself to learn French appears from a letter written to his 
sister in 1830, when he was setting out for that voyage to the 
East which illuminated his early youth. “We made the ac- 
quaintance in the packet,” he writes, “of a Spanish officer, a very 
knowing fellow, exceedingly polished and Parisian, haying long 
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resided in France. We were introduced to him by the Captain as 
interpreters, being the only men on board supposed to know 
French. In the meantime our French improves, and perhaps he 
may be of use to us in Spain.” 

Young Benjamin was born into moderately comfortable circum- 
stances. His father, Isaac D’Israeli, had what to readers of to-day 
appears a curiously wide reputation. A leisurely scholar and a 
plodding writer, he produced the ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ and 
other volumes of the Hone Every-Day-Book order. Benjamin’s 
affection for his father was profound, and his admiration for his 
literary work was at least wellsimulated. Starting on his journey 
to the East he meets at Falmouth a Mr. Cornish. “You never 
saw such aman!” he writes to his sister. ‘“ He literally knows my 
father’s works by heart, and thinks our revered sire the greatest 
man that ever lived.” Again at Gibraltar he writes to his father: 
“Tn the garrison library are all your works, even the last edition 
of ‘The Literary Character;’ in the Merchant’s Library the 
greater part;” and this statement is not intended to introduce 
the announcement which follows it: ‘“ Each library possesses a 
copy of another work supposed to be written by a member of our 
family, and which is looked upon at Gibraltar as one of the master- 
pieces of the nineteenth century.” This refers to ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 

Most of the letters on this trip to the East were written to 
“My dearest Father,” and breathe the spirit of home affection. 
“¢ Adieu, my dearest friend,” is the conclusion of one; “a thousand 
loves to all. Write without ceasing.” Once, indeed, there is 
suspicion of the tongue in the cheek as he discourses on some 
faltering lines written by his father as the epitaph of a 
favourite dog :— 

“The epitaph,” he writes, “is charming, and worthy of the better days 
of our poetry. Its classical simplicity, its highly artificial finish of style, 
and fine natural burst of feeling at the end are remarkable, and what, I 
believe, no writer of the day could produce. It is worthy of the best 
things in the anthology. It is like an inscription by Sophocles translated 
by Pope.” 


Disraeli’s father was of Jewish birth, or, as Mr. Disraeli himself 
put it, was “an Italian, descendant from one of those Hebrew 
families whom the Inquisition forced to emigrate from the 
Spanish Peninsula in the fifteenth century, and who found a 
refuge in the more tolerant atmosphere of the Venetian 
Republic.” Disraeli’s family, though not in opulent, were at 
least in affluent circumstances. His grandfather, a merchant, 
had left behind him possessions that gave his son Isaac £3000 a 
year, and full opportunity of pursuing those literary studies he 
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loved so well. Isaac D’Israeli at the time of the birth of his son 
belonged to the Portuguese Synagogue in Bevis Marks. In 1817, 
the very year when Benjamin, “said to be about twelve years 
old,” was received into the Christian Church, Isaac D’Israeli, 
quarrelling with the authorities of the synagogue, formally 
withdrew from the congregation. But, in the meantime, little 
Benjamin had been initiated into the covenant of Abraham. 

He seems to have left school early, and went into business in 
the office of a firm of attorneys, situated in Frederick Place, Old 
Jewry. He probably liked this as little as Charles Dickens 
liked the blacking-pot business to which he was early apprenticed. 
But, unlike Dickens, Disraeli never told the story of the period 
of life when he was merging from boyhood into youth. The 
earliest record—and that merely incidental—is found in the 
charming little volume of ‘Home Letters, published on the 
fourth anniversary of his death by his brother Ralph. 

In 1826, when Disraeli was just of age, appeared ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ a book which, forty-four years later, he himself described as 
“ essentially a puerile work, that has baffled even the efforts of its 
author to suppress it.” That, however, was not the view of its 
contemporaries, nor is it of those who still read it in these later days. 
It made him immediately famous, and opened to him those gilded 
saloons and the company of those wits and people of fashion whom he 
had imagined whilst yet he lived and wrote in his father’s house 
in the Gray’s Iun Road. It was not till the year 1827, the year 
following the publication of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ that Isaac D’Israeli 
removed with his family to Bloomsbury Square, a locality then 
greatly frequented by judges, and what Mr. Disraeli in later 
House of Commons days used sonorously to allude to as “ gentle- 
men of the long robe.” Speaking of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ the writer in 
the Quarterly Review says :— 


“The fashionable world which he attempts to picture was not then open 
to him, and his experience of life and manners must have been confined to 
his family circle, and to that of the Austens, and to the late Mr. Murray 
of Albemarle Street, with whom he was on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, in which, though he met many eminent literary men, he was 
not likely to learn much of the language and habits of Mayfair.” 

The journey to the East in company with Mr. Meredith, 
described in the ‘Home Letters,’ was not young Disraeli’s first 
acquaintance with the Continent. Immediately after the publica- 
tion of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ on the 4th of August, 1826, he set out, the 
guest of his friends Mr. and Mrs. Austen in their travelling 
carriage, on a tour through France and Italy. At Geneva, 
where memories of Byron were still fresh, the young man 
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gleaned with avidity all he could learn about the poet, with 
whom he fancied he had much in common. He made the 
acquaintance of Tita, the body-servant in whose arms Byron had 
died. He was not the rose, but he had lived near it; and when, 
later, Disraeli set out for the East, he engaged Tita to be his 
valet as he had been Lord Byron’s. “Such a valet!” he writes 
from Malta in 1830. “Byron died in his arms, and his 
moustachios touch the earth; withal as mild as a lamb, though 
he has two daggers always about his person.” Tita died many 
years later, holding the honourable appointment of a messenger 
at the India Office, procured for him at Mr. Disraeli’s inter- 
vention. 

In addition to the house in Bloomsbury Square, Isaac D’Israeli 
had about this time a little country place at Fyfield, in Oxfordshire, 
which he occupied before permanently settling at Bradenham 
House, in Buckinghamshire, where he lived for the rest of his life, 
and whither, presently, his son was able to bring eminent persons 
like Lord Lyndhurst to stay for a while. At Fyfield and Braden- 
ham Hall young Disraeli lived, apart from the giddy world, for 
nearly four years, hard at work in journalism and literature. 
Here he wrote ‘The Young Duke,’ his second novel. 

Bradenham is situated within a comfortable walk of Hughenden, 
and when, in later years, Disraeli lived at the latter place in such 
retirement as was permitted to one of the foremost statesmen in 
Europe, he was fond of walking over to Bradenham with the 
intimate companion of his later years, wandering about the scenes 
of his early manhood, and recalling the associations of the 
place. He always, from Fyfield and Bradenham days, liked the 
notion of having a place of retreat in the country; but he did not 
find that keen and abiding delight in country life which is given 
to some men. It was a change, a rest from incessant town labour, 
and, moreover, to retire to the country at certain periods of the 
year was the proper thing for an English gentleman to do. Even 
in the accessories of country life Disraeli’s oriental taste prevailed. 
He preferred dahlias to daisies, peacocks to robin-redbreasts ; in 
the last years peacocks were always on the lawn at Hughenden, 
and Lord Beaconsfield delighted to watch them majestically spread 
their tails and stalk across the landscape. 

The fable which has connected his name with the primrose 
would much have amused him had he lived to learn it. The only 
remembered observation he offered with respect to primroses was 
that they made an excellent salad. The origin of the fable is 
well known, and I have heard the explanation confirmed by a 
gentleman whose intimate connection with the court at the time 
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placed him in a position to know the facts. When Lord Beacons- 
field was borne to the grave there lay prominent on the coffin a 
wreath of primroses, bearing the inscription: “His favourite 
flower,” and signed with the autograph initials of the Queen. It 
was naturally assumed that the personal pronoun related to the 
dead statesman, and the story noised abroad that the primrose was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite flower, was, from the startling incon- 
gruity of the association, hailed with pleasure. The truth is, that 
when the Queen wrote that inscription, she had in her mind the 
Prince Consort, and desired to offer on the bier of her friend, the 
dead statesman, the cherished floral gift connected with her dead 
husband. 

Lord Beaconsfield was wont in later days frankly to declare 
that he “ liked trees better than flowers,” a preference, it is sug- 
gested by one who knew him best, not unconnected with the 
circumstance that he could see trees, whilst to his fading eyes 
flowers were but a patch of blurred colour. During the last 
vears of his life he was often sadly conscious of his in- 
firmity, and deeply regretted the occasional pain he involuntarily 
gave. He was constantly, though all unconsciously, “ cutting” 
people whom, if he could have recognised them, he would have 
been delighted to salute or to speak with. His companion in his 
walks and drives was always on the qui vive to advise him of the 
approach of friends or acquaintances. Once this arrangement led 
to comical consequences. Walking out one day they met the 
Prince of Wales approaching, and Lord Beaconsfield was duly 
informed of his approach. Close by his Royal Highness walked 
& commissionaire speeding on an errand, and to him Lord Beacons- 
field, raising his hat, bowed with courtly grace, the Prince passing 
unobserved. 

At the Bloomsbury Square epoch he seems to have been in a 
state of health that caused great anxiety both to himself and his 
friends. In November, 1829, he writes that he is “ desperately ill,” 
and at one time his life appears to have been despaired of. Ina 
letter to Mrs. Austen, dated from Bralenham House, 7th of March, 
1830 (quoted in the Quarterly Review), he says of himself, that he 
cannot be worse ; that of all places London was the one least suited 
to him, and that solitude and silence do not make his existence 
easy, but they make it endurable. 


“My plans about leaving England are more unsettled than ever. 
I anticipate no benefit from it, nor from anything else; but I am desirous 
of quitting England, that I may lead even a more recluse life than I do 
at present, and emancipate myself from perpetual commiseration. When 
I was in town last I consulted many eminent men. I received from 
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them no consolation. ...I grieve to say my hair grows very badly. 
and, I think, more gray, which I can unfeignedly declare occasions me 
more anguish than even the prospect of death.” 


Later on he described himself as being“in a constant state of 
stupor, and unable to write a line without the greatest effort. He 
passed a whole week in a sort of trance, sleeping daily sixteen out 
of the twenty-four hours. He complained of giddiness in the head, 
and palpitation of the heart. He had, he said, given up all idea of 
the East, and doubted whether, if even the opportunity offered, 
he would have the strength and spirit to avail himself of it; and 
he ends his letter by begging his correspondent to consider him 
his “ deceased, though sincere friend.” 

Mr. Austen insisted upon his carrying out his cherished 
desire of visiting the East, and, it is more than probable, provided 
him with the necessary funds, which must, considering the 
style in which he travelled, have reached a formidable sum. 
He seems to have set sail for Gibraltar from London. However 
it be, the first of the “home letters,” addressed to “ my dear Sa,” 
is dated from the Royal Hotel, Falmouth, June Ist, 1830, and 
announces “our arrival here this morning at four o'clock, instead 
of Sunday, having had a very rough passage indeed, the wind ahead 
the whole time.” He was accompanied by Mr. Meredith, a 
gentleman engaged to be married to “ my dear Sa,” and who died 
at Cairo on the return journey. 

The account of this expedition is given in the ‘‘ Home Letters,” 
a very charming narrative, in literary style perhaps the best 
work from his pen, being free from the affectation which later 
laboured it. The letters show Disraeli at his very best—gay, 
audacious, popular, with a good conceit of himself, and endowed 
with a keen eye for beauty of scenery or phases of character. 
Throughout the journey the mysterious illness which beset him is 
frequently alluded to. From Gibraltar he writes :— 


“The air of the mountains, the rising sun, the rising appetite, the 
variety of picturesque persons and things we met, and the impending 
danger, made a delightful life; and had it not been for the great enemy, I 
should have given myself up entirely to the magic of the life—but that 
spoiledall. It is not worse—sometimes I think it lighter about the head— 
but the palpitation about the heart greatly increases. Otherwise my 
health is wonderful. Never have I been better; but what use is this when 
the end of all existence is debarred me? I say no more upon this 
melancholy subject, by which I am ever and infinitely depressed, and often 
most so when the world least imagines it; but to complain is useless, and 
to endure almost impossible; but existence is certainly less irksome in 
the mild distraction of this varied life.” 
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Three months later he writes from Corfu :— 


“TI continue much the same—still infirm, but no longer destitute of 
hope. I wander in pursuit of health, like the immortal exile in pursuit of 
the lost shore which is now almost glittering in my sight. Five years of 
my life have been already wasted, and sometimes | think my pilgrimage 
may be as long as that of Ulysses.” 


Writing from Cairo of the illness of his friend Meredith and of 
Tita, he says: “thus, you see, the strong men have all fallen, 
while I who am a habitual invalid am firm on my legs.” But he 
had benefited by his trip and began that convalescence which 
finally saw the complete extinction of the enemy. “I cannot 
write to say I am quite well,” he reports from Cairo, on the 28th 
of May, 1831, “because the enemy still holds out, but I am 
sanguine, very, and at any rate quite well enough to wish to be at 
home.” 

He had, in truth, long been homesick, and whilst crossing the 
AXigean Sea, he dropped into poetry. His verse is not nearly so 
good as his prose, but is worth quoting, partly as a curious 
sample of his literary work, but principally as showing him in 
that homely character unfamiliar to those of a later generation, 
who knew him as “ The Asian Mystery,” the political adventurer, 
the imperturbable statesman :— 

“Bright are the skies above me, 

And blue the waters roll; 

Ah! if but those that love me 
Were here, my joy were whole. 

When those we love are wanting, 
Then o’er the clouded heart 

A thousand visions haunting, 
Their darkening shadows dart. 

Wild bird that fliest so lightly, 
Ah, whither dost thou roam ? 

Thou art a wanderer rightly, 
Thou hast not left thy home. 

For thou, altho’ thou art nestless, 
Art not so lone as he 

Whose spirit, sad and restless, 
Impels him o’er thy sea.” 


In this little volume, Disraeli, writing in the frankness and 
freedom of home conversation, sketches off a good many people, not 
least successfully himself. Here he is at Gibraltar rejoicing in 


the possession of a set of studs his mother had presented him 
with, which were probably very large and fine :— 


“It fortuitously happens to be the fashion among the dandies of 
Gibraltar not to wear waistcoats in the morning; so tell my mother that 
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her new studs come into fine play, and maintain my reputation of being a 
great judge of costume and the admiration and envy of many subalterns.” 


Also, the young visitor from London, is an adept in the nice 
conduct of the clouded cane. 


“ T have,” he tells his father, “ the fame of being the first who ever passed 
the straits with two canes, a morning and an evening cane. I change my 
cane as the gun fires, and hope to carry them both on to Cairo. It is 
wonderful the effect these magical wands produce.” 


Arrived at Malta, his mother’s studs have lost their pristine 


charm, and the evening and the morning cane no longer make a 
day for him. 


“You should see me,” he writes to brother Ralph, “in the costume of 
a Greek pirate, a blood-red shirt with silver studs as big as shillings, an 
immense scarf for girdle, full of pistols and daggers, red cap, red slippers, 
broad blue-striped jacket and trousers.” 


We only wish we could have seen the sight. What a priceless 
addition to a portrait gallery, a finished picture of the sketch 
here, lightly, but graphically made! 

Beneath all his frivolities and vanities, there was, even at this 
early age, a fixed purpose about the glittering youth. 


“To govern men,” he writes in another letter from Malta, “you must 
either excel them in their accomplishments or despise them. Clay does 
one, I do the other, and we are both equally popular. Affectation tells 
here even better than wit.” 


Then, there follows a story, interesting as showing how little it 
took to amuse Malta. 


“Yesterday at the racket court, sitting in the gallery among strangers, 
the ball entered and lightly struck me, and fell at my feet. I picked it 
up, and observing a young rifleman excessively stiff, I humbly requested 
him to forward its passage into the court, as I really had never thrown a 
ball in my life. This incident has been the general subject of conversation 
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at all the messes to-day! 

The next day, having had an interview with the Governor, 
which he believed had been a success, “I jumped up, remember- 
ing that I must be breaking into his morning, and was off, making 
ii a rule always to leave with a good impression.” There was 
evidently a method in the young man’s madness of affectation and 
occasional buffoonery. 

His high spirits, his sense of humour, and his audacity, not to 
call it impudence, are illustrated in an account he gives of an 
incident in his journey through Albania. The light and rapid 
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touch illustrates the admirable literary style of these letters 
already noted :— 


“This khan had now been turned into a military post, and here we 
found a young bey, to whom Kalio had given us a letter, in case of our 
stopping for an hour. He was a man of very pleasing exterior, but 
unluckily could not understand Giovauni’s Greek, and had no interpreter. 
What was to be done? We could not go on, as there was not an inhabited 
place before Yanina; and here were we, sitting before sunset on the same 
divan with our host, who had entered the place to receive us, and would 
not leave the room while we were there without the power of communi- 
cating an idea. We were in despair, and we were also very hungry, and 
could not therefore in the course of an hour or two plead fatigue as an 
excuse for sleep, for we were ravenous and anxious to know what prospect 
of food existed in this wild and desolate mansion. So we smoked. It isa 
great resource, but this wore out, and it was so ludicrous smoking, and 
looking at each other, and dying to talk, and then exchanging pipes by 
way of compliment, and then pressing our hand to our heart by way of 
thanks. ‘lhe Bey sat in a corner, I unfortunately next, so I had the onus 
of mute attention, and Clay next to me; so he and M. could at least have 
an occasional joke, though of course we were too well-bred to exceed an 
occasional and irresistible observation. Clay wanted to play écarté, and 
with a grave face, as if we were at our devotions; but just as we were 
about commencing, it vccurred to us that we had some brandy, and that 
we would offer our host a glass, as it might be a hint for what should 
follow to so vehement a schnaps. Mashallah! Had the effect only taken 
place 1830 years ago, instead of in the present age of scepticism, it would 
have been instantly voted a first-rate miracle. Our mild friend smacked 
his lips and instantly asked for another cup—we drank it in coffee cups. 
By the time that Meredith had returned, who had left the house on 
pretence of shooting, Clay, our host, and myself, had despatched a bottle of 
brandy in quicker time and fairer proportions than | ever did a bottle of 
Burgundy, and were extremely gay. Then he would drink again with 
Meredith, and ordered some figs, talking, I must tell you, all the time, 
indulging in the most graceful pantomime, examining our pistols, offering 
us his own golden ones for our inspection, and finally making out 
Giovanni’s Greek enough to misunderstand most ludicrously every obser- 
vation wecommunicated. But all was taken in good part, and I never met 
such a jolly fellow in the course of my life. 

“In the meantime we were ravenous, for the dry, round, unsugary fig is 
a great whetter. At last we insisted upon Giovanni’s communicating our 
wants, and asking for bread. The Bey gravely bowed, and said, ‘ Leave it 
to me, take no thought,’ and nothing more occurred. We prepared 
ourselves for hungry dreams, when, to our great delight, a most capital 
supper was brought in, accompanied, to our great horror, by wine. We 
ate, we drank; we ate with our fingers, we drank in a manner I never 
recollect. ‘The wine was not bad, but if it had been poison we must drink 
it was such a compliment for a Moslemin; we quaffed it in rivers. The 
Bey called for the brandy; he drank it all. The room turned round; the 
wiid attendants who sat at our feet seemed dancing in strange and 
fantastic whirls; the Bey shook hands with me; he shouted English, [ 
Greek. ‘Very good!’ he had caught up from us; ‘ Kalo, kalo!’ was my 
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rejoinder. He roared; I smacked him on the back. I remember no more. 
In the middle of the night I woke. I found myself sleeping on the divan, 
rolled up in its sacred carpet; the Bey had wisely reeled to the fire. 
The thirst I felt was like that of Dives. All were sleeping except two, 
who kept up during the night the great wood fire. I rose lightly, 
stepping over my sleeping companions, and the shining arms that 
here and there informed me that the dark mass wrapped up in a capote 
was ahuman being. I found Abraham’s bosom ina flagon of water. I think 
I must have drunk a gallon at one draught. I looked at the wood-fire 
and thought of the blazing blocks in the hall at Bradenham, asked myself 
whether I was indeed in the mountain fastness of an Albanian chief, and, 
shrugging my shoulders, went to bed and woke without a headache. We 
left our jolly host in regret. I gave him my pipe as a memorial of having 
got tipsy together.” 

Disraeli had adventures of another kind in Spain, once 
“escaping the brigands only by a moonlight scamper and a 
change of route,’ and another time being nearly shot by an escort 
of a caravan, who mistook him and his party for brigands. A 
month or two later, instead of going to Egypt as was his ordered 
intention, he proceeded to Corfu, in pursuance of a plan of joining 
the Turkish Army as a volunteer. Albania was in revolt, the 
Grand Vizier, Reschid Pacha, was in personal command of the 
Turkish forces, and Disraeli, fired with recollection of Byron’s 
military expedition, seriously resolved to volunteer. There was 
this important distinction between his action and Lord Byron’s, 
that, whilst the poet went to the help of a nation struggling to be 
free, Disraeli was drawn to throw his pistols and daggers, his red 
cap, his red slippers, and his silver studs, into the scale on the 
side of the enslaver. 

He mentions the project twice, once in a letter to the gentle- 
man then known as Edward Bulwer, and once to his friend and 
confidante, Mrs. Austen. He made that lady’s flesh creep by the 
following dark sayings :— 

“With regard to myself I have certainly made great progress, but not 
enough. I have still illness to make my life a burden, and as my great 
friend, the sun, is daily becoming less powerful, I daily grow more 
dispirited, and resume my old style of despair. Had I been cured by this 
time I had made up my mind to join you in Italy—as it is, I go I know 
not where, but do not be surprised if you hear something very strange 
indeed.” 

In a succeeding letter, written from Corfu, he discloses his 
intention of going to the assistance of the Turkish Army; a 
project finally abandoned, on learning that the Porte had proceeded 
with such surprising. energy, that “the war in Albania which 
had begun so magnificently has already dwindled into an 
insurrection.” 


Another, and scarcely less startling scheme for disposing of his 
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spare time which suggested itself to the restless fancy of Disraeli, 
was that he should become a publisher. Greville writes in his 
Memoirs: “Moxon told me on Wednesday that some years ago 
Disraeli had asked him to take him into partnership. But he 
refused, not thinking he was sufficiently prudent to be trusted.” 

Possibly Mr. Moxon had in mind John Murray’s business 
connection with the brilliant young man and its calamities. It is 
amongst the least familiar facts in the early history of Disraeli 
that he was the founder and editor of a newspaper. It was called 
The Representative, its publisher and proprietor being John Murray, 
who had determined to “ put down the Times.” I have found in an 
old number of the London Magazine some interesting particulars 
of this adventure. It is called “The Private History of the Rise 
and Fall of a Newspaper,” and is evidently written by one who had 
intimate relations with its staff. The first number of the Repre- 
sentative appeared on January 5th, 1826, with an intimation that 
“the title of the paper was chosen, since it was intended to present, 
as in the bright reflection of a mirror, an image as faithful, as 
brilliant, of the political events the literature and the manner of 
the present times.” But it did not realise this modest anticipation, 
and certainly did not succeed in its original design of putting down 
the Times. It lasted only a few months, John Murray having in 
the meantime had a hot quarrel with his oiled and curled young 
editor. 

The climax of enjoyment in this first journey tothe East was 
reached by the young Disraeli when he beheld the cupolas and 
minarets of Stamboul rising before him at sunset, and “felt an 


excitement which,” aged at 25, he “thought was dead.” Writing 
to Edward Bulwer he says :— 


“T confess to you that my Turkish prejudices are very much confirmed 
by my residence in Turkey. The life of this people greatly accords to my 
taste. To repose on voluptuous divans and smoke superb pipes; daily to 
indulge in the luxuries of a bath which requires half-a-dozen attendants 
for its perfection; to court the air in a carved caique, by shores which are 
a perpetual scene, and to find no exertion greater than a canter on a 
barb; this is, I think, a far more sensible life than the bustle of clubs, all 


the boring of drawing-rooms, and all the coarse vulgarity of our political 
controversies.” 


He seems to have made up his mind to be a Turk, and went so 
far as to wear a turban, add many lengths to his pipe, and practise 
sitting on a divan. One Mehemet Pacha quite won his heart by 
telling him he could not be an Englishman, but was rather one of 
Eastern race, “ because he walked so slowly.” Those who knew 
him half a century later will remember how this peculiarity 
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marked him to the last. There were few things in a small way more 
impressive in the House of Commons than to witness Mr. Disraeli’s 
approach to the table after returning from the division lobby. 
With head slightly bent, he glided with long slow stride down 
the very centre of the floor, bowing with stately grace to the 
Speaker. Whether coming in after a crushing defeat or returning 
after an important victory he never varied his measured gait, the 
more remarkable among the hurrying throng of the House after 
a division. 

In degrees the same peculiarity was noticeable out of doors. One 
who walked behind him up Parliament Street, one afternoon at the 
beginning of 1878, thus described his appearance :— 


“Taken at a back view it would not be thought he was a very old man. 
He was smartly dressed in a coat new as the year. In gracious recognition 
of this spring day that had strayed into winter weather, the garment was 
of light grey, with trousers to match. A blue necktie and lavender kid 
gloves—over which mittens were drawn, since it was not yet quite spring— 
completed an attire remarkable on any person on this particular day. 
But the wearer was himself a notable man. He walked erect with a 
certain swinging pace. But his progress was slow, and there was a 
curious hesitation about lifting his feet, which suggested that his boots 
were soled with lead. Then his face was very old, leaden in hue, and with 
deeply furrowed lines by the side of his mouth, which was adorned by a 
little patch of hair, supernaturally black, just covering the portion of his 
upper lip immediately under the nostrils, like an ‘ imperial’ transplanted. 
He was evidently engrossed in deepest thought, regarding passing events 
with lack-lustre eyes, and with a mind that was far away. Many people 
who passed raised their hats in salutation. Sometimes when he caught 
the motion he mechanically bent his head in acknowledgment ; but oftener 
he did not see, and walked steadily on.” 


Reference is made in his night’s adventure with the bibulous 
Bey to his giving his host his pipe. At this period of his life the 
pipe was a constant companion of the young Disraeli and figures 
largely in his correspondence. 


“T have,” he writes from Cairo, “ become a most accomplished smoker ; 
carrying the luxurious art to a pitch of refinement of which Ralph has no 
idea. My pipe is cooled in a wet silken bag, my coffee is boiled with 
spices, and I finish my last chibouque with a sherbet and pomegranate.” 


At Smyrna he ascribes to the fine weather and to smoking, the 
continued improvement of his health. From Athens he declares 
that he does not care for privations in respect of food, “as I have 
always got my pipe.” 

More than twenty years before his death the pipe, cherished 
companion of his blooming youth, was laid aside, and Mr. Disraeli 
gave up the habit of smoking. Occasionally, in certain company, 
he would smoke a cigar, but did not particularly care for it. He 
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brought home the pipes which figure so prominently in his 
correspondence from the East, and one day presented them to a 
friend who still keeps them among his most treasured relics. It 
is characteristic of Disraeli that he christened his pipes in 
magniloquent fashion. One he called “Bosphorus,” and the 
other “Sultan,” as if they were iron-clad line-of-battle ships. 
The stems are fully eight feet long, made of wood covered with 
fluted silk, gorgeous to behold when young Disraeli sat on his 
divan and sipped his spiced coffee and toyed with the sherbet of 
pomegranate. But to-day they are woefully faded, the heavy 
amber mouth-pieces are cracked and chipped, and the inadequately 
small bowl, which looks more like ordinary clay than the porcelain 
Disraeli’s fancy pictured, has lost some of its fittings. 

Sherbet and coffee were only occasional distractions at this 
time, for then, and I believe, to the end of his life, Disraeli’s 
favourite drink was Burgundy. Contemplating making an 
important speech he liked to take the precaution of a bottle of 
Burgundy. Dining nearly forty years later with Sir Charles 
Burrell, he incidentally mentions a duke or two among the guests, 
and adds “the best guests, however, were turtle, whitebait, 
venison and Burgundy.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ju Memoriam. 
T. MAGUIRE, D.Lrr., F.T.C.D. 
Kupovye mavtwv idtaros. 


FareweEiu! the many voices now are still, 
No word may reach beyond the clouded veil, 
No word of sorrow; or of past goodwill 
"Twixt severed hearts; can now avail! 


And this frail blossom of the earliest spring 
Up-gather’d though the chilling March winds rave, 
Is all I have for thee, but let it cling 

The year’s first tribute on thy grave. 


Mankind deride the clear-set minds that fight 
For Truth above the empty schemes of those 
Who fail to learn or catch the inner light 
But live; contented with repose. 


Farewell! we lived in Plato’s poet-dream 
And knew the largeness of that soul divine; 
In what far isle, by what old classic stream, 
Commingles now his shade with thine? 


Oh, tell me, are the lands we loved as fair, 

As faultless as the sweet-tongued Grecian said— 
With lithe forms tripping thro’ pellucid air 

The violet-tinted sky o’erhead ? 


Or is this jaded scene our all in all? 
No golden gateways from life’s farthest sea ? 
A boundless nothing ’neath the faneral pall? 
Oh say, what death and life may be! 


Ropert Retuy. 























Sophy. 


Caapter I. 


[ am very far from intending to tell my own story, and shall 
accordingly be as short as I can on matters which only concern 
myself, but I must mention that I lived to the age of thirty-nine, 
without ever supposing I should have to take service ; however, 
ut that date, my father, a market gardener in a fair-seeming 
way of business, died bankrupt, and I was thankful when by 
imeans of my kind friend and godmother, Mrs. Brand, I got the 
situation of young ladies’ maid to the two Miss Laghis, step- 
daughters to Mr. Charlesworth of Sweetfields. Mrs. Brand 
was the vicar’s wife of Maddersley ; Sweetfields lies just within 
the south-eastern boundaries of Upper Maddersley. I had often 
looked through those palings asI went by, and thought that with 
the little stream threading it, and sloping lawns and stretch of 
field-land and cool fir-walk, Sweetfields, to those who called 
it home, must be indeed a pleasant place. It is my home now, 
and I know that the idea did not mislead me. 

When [ first went to Sweetfields, Mr. Charlesworth was a new 
bridegroom, yet past his forty-fifth year; a bookish dreamy 
gentleman, to whom not a soul in Maddersley, though talk of the 
kind is as well liked there as anywhere else, had once thought of 
giving a wife. He met the lady of his choice at Torquay; 
she was a widow, some ten years younger than himself, and had 
been twice married, first as a mere girl to an Italian silk- 
merchant, Alessandro Laghi; her second name was Blay. The 
only child of the second marriage had died in infancy ; of the other, 
there were two daughters, Miss Laghis, and these young ladies, 
Mr. Charlesworth and their mother had determined to establish at 
Sweetfields with a governess and a few servants, while they made 
a Stay of a year or it might be more (and so afterwards proved) in 
foreign parts. There were cook and housemaid, with a strong girl 
under them to help in the work of both, and a boy, in a livery- 
jacket to wait and answer the bell; these, with myself, made up 
our number indoors, and turned out to be quite sufficient ; no 
company was kept, the young ladies being still in the school-room. 
Miss Delamayn, the governess whom Mrs. Charlesworth had 
engaged for them, came one day, her pupils the next; I believe 
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we all looked on one another a little doubtfully at first; it was an 
awkwardness that soon wore off. But now I must not go any 
further, without giving some description of Lauretta and Sophy 
—so my young mistresses were called. 

Lauretta had just turned her seventeenth year. She was short 
and plump, with the prettiest dimpled arms and hands I ever saw, 
and very little feet. I should exaggerate, perhaps, if I were 
to call her a beauty, but at any rate, it was impossible to look at 
her without pleasure. She had features of infantine softness, a 
peachy complexion which got a sprinkling of freckles as the 
summer heats came on, reddish hair, not in any great quantity, 
but what there was of it, soft as silk, and tending to curl; small 
sleepy hazel eyes, twinkling into starry brightness when she 
laughed or was eager over anything; add to this, a look of 
simplicity and dependency on others and a trick of biting in her 
under-lip, and you have Lauretta, as far as outward appearance 
goes, complete. 

You would never have taken Sophy for her sister. She was two 
years the younger, taller than Lauretta, yet not tall; very 
strongly made. To tell the truth, the first time I saw her, with 
her marked meagre cast of face, and sallow skin and dark burning 
eyes, I thought her like nothing so much as one of those poor 
wandering Italian boys we see here, earning their chance coppers 
about our doors; she was more chary of her smiles than they are, 
but when she did smile, the effect was the same, a brilliant 
beautiful flash, teeth of pearl showing, the whole countenance 
altering in a moment. Both Lauretta and Sophy were very 
childish in some respects, totally unacquainted with the notions 
of any part of life beyond that narrow one which had been their 
own ; they had grown up under the roof of their mother’s uncle, 
who, it seemed, had a farm in a wild corner of Kent; their 
mother, since she married her second husband, and Sophy was then 
but three years old, had been almost a stranger to them. He was 
a spendthrift and a rogue, Miss Delamayn told me; they 
separated at the end of a few years, and Mrs. Blay, as she was at 
that time, took to living with ladies in need of a companion; she 
was in some such post when Mr. Charlesworth met and married 
her at Torquay. Mr. Blay had been dead two years. Money 
being scarce, and no female relative with them at the ‘arm, these 
girls had but three frocks apiece, of which, one was unfit to wear 
and the best by no means new; their underclothing was in a sad 
state of disrepair, though Sophy, the active one of the sisters, had 
cobbled the rents, after a fashion, for herself and Laurettatoo. I 
was glad to find that Miss Delamayn had been allowed a handsome 
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sum for the replenishing of their wardrobes. Lauretta went half 
crazy with delight over her new attire ; Sophy was charmed to see 
Lauretta dressed, and indifferent as to her own part in the business ; 
she had, with the muscular strength and something the appearance 
of a boy, tastes and habits to correspond. Riding, cricket, 
venturous climbing, shooting at a mark, the rearing of young 
animals,—these, I gathered, had been her favourite pursuits, 
Lauretta sharing in them, as far as she was able, and contented to 
be outshone. The affection between the two was something 
extraordinary; though of such different dispositions, they lived 
in perfect sympathy and the most intimate understanding of 
one another. Sophy’s passion for her sister seemed the more 
remarkable, because she did not easily attach herself to any one, 
acting as if she had fully enough in Lauretta’s love, but the elder 
girl was soft-hearted and caressing and made friends with readiness ; 
Miss Delamayn preferred her far above Sophy, as was natural ; 
Sophy was my favourite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlesworth had been married just a year, when 
a child was born to them, a daughter; I felt pretty certain that 
they would bring the infant to England as soon as prudence 
allowed, but I was mistaken. Another year went over, and Miss 
Delamayn and I began to look at the blooming fully-developed 
Lauretta, now past nineteen, and wonder how long she and Sophy 
were to be left to their studies and seclusion, when a change 
eame. Mrs. Charlesworth died at Nice, a town in southern France, 
of a sudden inflammation on the lungs; Mr. Charlesworth writing 
home, announced his intention of returning at once to Sweetfields 
with his child ; the lady who had enjoyed her ease and variety of 
diversions such a short while, was to be buried abroad. Some- 
thing happened, however, which obliged Mr. Charlesworth to alter 
his plan. Sophy sickened with scarlet fever; Miss Delamayn at 
once took Lauretta away to lodgings in Maddersley, while I 
remained in charge of the younger girl. As soon as it became 
surely evident that she had not caught the infection, Lauretta 
joined her step-father at Fontainebleau, near Paris. 

Sophy was long and violently ill ; the doctor who attended her, 
had more fears for her than I could share in; at the highest of 
the fever, and later, when extreme weakness followed it, I never 
felt death near, and I was right. She recovered, and as soon as 
she grew strong enough, the doctor ordered her to the sea: it 
was arranged that she should go for six weeks to Deal, under 
my sole care. By the time we left Sweetfields, spring was drawing 
into summer ; Mr. Charlesworth had sent his agent orders to have 
the house done up from roof to basement, while we were away ; at 
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the end of June, or beginning of July, it was expected that he 
would return there,and Lauretta, of course, with him. Keeping 
this reunion with her sister, which was no longer so very distant, 
steadily in view, Sophy bore her loneliness with a great deal of 
patience; we contrived to make out some happy hours at Deal, 
and the girl’s native vigour came back to her apace. Her looks 
were improved by her illness; she had gained in height ; her skin 
was more clear and her features seemed softer; a blush of red 
showed in her cheeks, which used to be singularly colourless ; in a 
word, Sophy began to grow handsome, but with no more conscious- 
ness of her person or wish to excite admiration than formerly. 
One afternoon, about a week before we came away from Deal, I 
had left Sophy happily absorbed, as I thought, in a letter from 
Lauretta, and busied myself in the kitchen, getting the tea. As I 
returned, Sophy met me at the door of our parlour, with a pale 
face and her large eyes staring wistfully and half-frightened out 
of it. I set down the tray in a hurry, and then without a word, 
she put the letter into my hand. I enquired if I was to read it; 
she made a sign in the affirmative and walked out of the room. 


My Own Dartine S1s,—(Lauretta wrote)—My precious one, how 
can I write you my great news? you will be surprised, I know, 
and so was I, for 1 am not a hundredth part good enough or clever 
enough, darling. Iam engaged to be married to Mr. Grandire. I 
have mentioned him several times, you know, and described him a 
little, but not nearly nice enough, he is quite perfect. We have 
often talked about my Sis, and he is going to love you exactly like 
a sister, and I seem to love my Sis and long for her more than I 
did before. Yow must love him and be sweet to him, or it will 
spoil all for me. His name is Henry, but I have not called him 
by it yet. He is very particular and difficult to please, I can’t 
think why he likes silly me. He has a castle in Ireland; fancy 
you and me in a castle! It is post-time, so I must stop. Papa’s 
love, little Lulu’s too, our sweet weeny sister; good-bye darling, 
mind you write directly and put some kisses in and tell me you're 
glad for 

Your lovingest 
Lavry. 


I read this scrawl, for it was no better, three or four times 
through, and I was still sitting and looking at it when Sophy 
came in again. She continued very pale, but had a kind of fixed 
serenity in her expression ; I told her I hoped she would feel able 
to take a part in Lauretta’s joy, and she answered gravely, “Yes, 
Ellen, I am glad for Laury’s sake; Laury always thought it must 
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be a good thing to get married.” With this speech she began 
and ended; I do not believe I heard her allude to the subject 
again. 

I need scarcely say that Mr. Grandire did not appear in the eyes 
of other people as the angel Lauretta painted him. He was a 
rather dark young man of four- or five-and-twenty, with a 
melancholy brow and quiet manners. I saw little of him, but, 
when I had the opportunity, I studied his face carefully, and I 
thought I could read a difficult exacting temper in the lines of it. 
T am aware now, from after experience of the gentleman’s ways, 
that my opinion was correct. Sunny manageable little Lauretta 
was made for his happiness; his eye lightened when it rested on 
her, and, for her part, she fairly adored him. He exerted himself 
to get intimate with Sophy, but not very successfully; there 
remained always a certain distance between them, which neither 
his attempts to please her, nor Sophy’s determined civility, did 
much to lessen; fortunately for Lauretta, she was not quick- 
sighted, and so long as her lover and her sister appeared like 
friends, made herself quite content. 

I found a new phase of things at Sweetfields; the household 
was put back on its former footing, and Miss Louisa Charles- 
worth’s foreign maid having been suddenly detected in a serious 
piece of misconduct, Mr. Charlesworth got such a fright, that 
nothing else would suit him but I must undertake the super- 
intendence of the nursery. I had a steady girl under me, and 
so was not obliged to give up attending on my young ladies. 

Now, hoping to be excused for the broken haphazard way in 
which I write, I shall travel on to the first week in September. 
The thirtieth day of that month was fixed for the wedding. Mr. 
Grandire being a rich man, and with no one’s pleasure to consult 
beyond his own, there was no reason for deferring it; but as 
Lauretta and Sophy were still in mourning for their mother, the 
ceremony was to be perfectly private and quiet. Mr. Grandire 
was staying in London. Maddersley is almost a suburban place, 
thirteen miles from town by rail; he came down three or four 
times a week. Sophy’s unjealous satisfaction in the spectacle of 
Lauretta’s felicity outwent my best expectations ; I trusted that 
as time went on, she and Mr. Grandire would somehow get drawn 
closer together. Thus serenely then were we situated, and I am 


sure no presentiment of disaster troubled any of us. las, it 
was close at hand! 
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Cuaprer II. 


One evening when Mr. Grandire was coming to dinner, I went 
into the young ladies’ room at six o’clock. Dinner was not till 
half-past seven, but Lauretta, I knew, would want to be dressed 
early ; Mr. Grandire was expected in half an hour. The sisters 
had gone together for a stroll down Mill Lane, the narrow 
country-looking road, with no way for carriages, into which two 
doors opened from the grounds of Sweetfields ; one at the end of 
the fir-walk, the other nearer the house. I was surprised not to 
see them returned, for Lauretta had only accompanied Sophy on 
the understanding that their walk was not to extend beyond a 
quarter of a mile. However, I concluded that the beauty of the 
evening, mild as midsummer, and bathed in the last light of the 
sun, had tempted them to linger, and so many thoughts were 
busy within me, I did not tire of waiting or notice enough how 
time slipped away, until I started to hear Lauretta’s new French 
clock, a present from an aunt of Mr. Grandire, strike the half- 
hour; then I had a sensation of uneasiness, but, nearly at the 
same moment, there were steps along the passage, and the young 
ladies came in. 

Lauretta’s face‘ was disfigured with crying, almost past recog- 
nition; she turned it away as soon as she saw me, and walked to 
one of the windows, where she stood, looking out. Sophy had 
shed no tears, butgthe faint flush her cheeks wore, when I saw 
her start with Lauretta, was deepened to crimson; she had not 
so much sorrow as a kind of violence in her altered aspect, 
something I cannot give any notion of in words; it alarmed me 
more than the traces of Lauretta’s passionate weeping. 

“My dears!” I could but exclaim—“ Miss Lauretta!—Miss 
Sophy !—is there bad news ?” 

“There is no news, Ellen,” said Sophy, composedly taking off 
her hat and gloves and laying them on a chair. “ Laury, it is 
twenty-five minutes to seven; get dressed.” 

I saw that for once Iwas not to be confided in, so, though I 
still felt my heart flutter with dismay, I said no more. The 
business of dressing was proceeded with as usual, only in dreary 
silence. I put some rosewater in Lauretta’s handbasin, and, with 
infinite pains, she succeeded after a time in restoring her delicate 
complexion to something more like its natural hues; but when 
she was at last all ready to go down to her lover, she suddenly 
faltered, trembled, gave a piteous look at Sophy, and, sinking 
down on the end of her bed, burst again into tears. 

“Miss Laury!” I cried—“ Miss Laury, love, what ails you?” 
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“Tt’s nothing—nothing, Ellen,” she protested through her 
sobs; then, as if seeing the folly of her words, “It’s my head— 
oh, my head aches so!” she said. ‘“ What shall I do?” 

I glanced towards Sophy, who stood a little aloof, with her eyes 
straight before her, and that same dreadful bitter look working in 
her features. 

“Miss Sophy,” I said vehemently, “I can’t bear to see you 
look so; there must be something wrong in your heart to come 
out like that!” I scarcely knew what I said, but boldness never 
offended Sophy. 

“My heart! Iam not thinking about my heart, Ellen,” she 
answered half absently. ‘ Please,’ she added, “ you had better 
leave us.” 

I saw her gather Lauretta maternally to her, (she was always 
the leader and protector of the two,) and I hurried away to the 
nursery with the contagion of a woe I could not even guess at, 
strong in my breast. Celia, my nursemaid, said I looked cold. 

“Miss Lulu is in the drawing-room,” she went on. ‘The 
master came and fetched her himself, and you are to go for her, 
Mrs. Wilson, at twenty minutes past seven.” 

When I went down the young ladies had not appeared. Mr. 
Grandire stood on the hearth-rug in front of a new-lit fire, all 
impatience and perplexity, as I could see, although he was for 
preserving his usual rather formal demeanour. I could not 
wonder that he felt doubtful what to think, for his simple 
Lauretta would usually fly to him the moment she knew he was 
in the house. Mr. Charlesworth was on the sofa at some game 
with his little girl, equaliy delightful to both. The precocious 
elf-like child shook her head when she saw me, and very intel- 
ligibly declared that she did not mean to go up in the nureery 
with Ellen. Her father could never bear to see her thwarted, 
and I was fruitlessly trying to persuade her with promises, when 
the door opened, on which Mr. Grandire’s wearying eyes were fixed, 
and Lauretta and Sophy, in their black silk frocks, entered hand 
in hand. 

It was still very evident that Lauretta had been crying, but as 
her face sprang into smiles and a flush of emotion at the sight of 
her lover, those marks on her face showed less. Mr. Grandire saw 
them, however, and surveyed her anxiously, retaining her hand 
while he exchanged a proper greeting with Sophy, who the next 
moment joined me by the sofa. Lulu had a partiality for her 
black-haired step-sister, unaccountable to me; Sophy I thought 
treated the child in a manner quite out of keeping with her infant 
years ; but so it was, and now, docile directly and well-pleased 
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she left her pretended carriage for Sophy’s arms, and let herself 
be taken upstairs without a single cross word or cry. I followed 
in silence. , 

I have been particular in recounting my impressions of that 
evening, because a marked change in the behaviour and spirits of 
the young ladies dated from it. Mr. Grandire, it so happened, 
had been obliged to make his visit one of farewell, if the term be 
not too solemn, when he was only to remain away two weeks. 
Some disaster occurring on his Irish property, he was urgently 
needed there, and whatever Mr. Grandire’s faults of temper may 
be, certainly he was never known to put inclination before duty. 
Every one in the house, but myself, ascribed Lauretta’s constant 
dejection to his absence. Mr. Charlesworth rallied her mildly ; 
Miss Delamayn thought it right to show her the sinfulness of 
giving way to such overstrained sentimental sorrow. Lauretta 
listened languidly without denying the charge ; I felt sure that 
it went far wide. 

She continued to weep in secret—that is, when alone with 
Sophy; for the two were more inseparable than ever, and her 
round face got a look of care very strange to it; even her bright 
bloom seemed fading. Sophy did not bear about her any such 
unmistakable marks of suffering as Lauretta; but I, knowing her 
so well, saw that the trouble was divided between them, as indeed 
it could not be otherwise. They withdrew themselves a great 
deal, and in the few country walks they took, wanted neither 
other society nor attendance. Miss Delamayn remarked that she 
supposed it was natural they should make the most of what short 
time they had left to spend together in the old way, and so 
everything combined to prevent their conduct from appearing 
inexplicably singular. I was the only one who suspected a 
mystery, and tired myself out with unaided melancholy con- 
jectures; my waking hours were overcast; all the dreams I had, 
miserable. 

In this way, more than half the time of Mr. Grandire’s stay in 
Ireland had gone by, when on a Sunday evening, at about six 
o'clock, I was returning from the new cemetery, where I had 
been to lay a cross of white dahlias on my father’s grave ; it was 
his birthday. As I came to the top of Mill Lane, I saw Sophy 
issue quickly from the gate of an untenanted farmhouse be- 
longing to Mr. Charlesworth, which stood on the opposite side of 
the road—opposite, that is, to Sweetfields. I say untenanted ; 
an old woman and her granddaughter lived there as caretakers, 
but I knew that they were in the habit of shutting the place 
up early on Sunday morning, and going to spend the day with 
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relations in Maddersley; they would not return before night. 
I began to wonder with a strange thrill what had taken Sophy at 
this hour into the neglected lonely garden of the farm, and then 
I rebuked myself, for I knew that but for my rooted notion of 
something amiss, I should have thought little of seeing her 
there. She waited for me to join her, which helped to reassure 
me, and I noticed directly an irrepressible animation in her air 
and a particular gleaming of her dark eyes; she appeared elate. 
But soon, as I walked by her side, I found that her frock and 
mantle were faintly impregnated with the smell of tobacco, and 
very bad tobacco too; this may seem a trivial thing, yet it 
brought back all my nameless apprehensions. 

“Miss Sophy, dear,” I said as quietly as I could, “ where can 
you have been to get so unpleasantly scented?” 

Sophy started. 

“You need not walk with me then, Ellen,” she replied after a 
moment, standing still and raising her head with a proud air; but 
her bosom panted—“ you can go on.” 

She signed with her hand. 

“Miss Sophy,” I said, stopping too (this was a quiet road always, 
and now entirely deserted), “ you are cruel, pretending to mis- 
understand me. I thought you considered me a friend, a very 
humble one, I know, but feelings I could say no more, I 
walked quickly on. 

Sophy followed me. Her masterful little hand came pushing 
through my arm. 

“ How foolish, Ellen!” she said. ‘Of course we are friends. 
There—don’t let us talk any more!” 

I had to be satisfied with this reconciliation; explanation was 
not to be looked for. 

Lauretta and Sophy were closeted together for nearly an hour, 
when the younger girl came in, and from that time I saw Lauretta, 
there was no mistaking it, raise up her head like a revived flower ; 
back came the frequent laugh and the airy demeanour, and the 
sweet colours, and all the gay idle ways. Sophy shared in the 
relief, after her undemonstrative fashion, the cloud cleared off 
suddenly and secretly as it had arisen ; and now was I too at ease? 
I cannot say so. 





Cuapter III. 


Ir was about at this time that we heard of young Mr. French 

being expected at Sweetfields. He was the son of Mr. Charles- 

worth’s only sister, who had died early, leaving this one boy. An 

out-of-the-way name he had—Fabian. The father was an English- 
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man by birth and breeding, but after his wife's death had gone 
over to America, where he was one of the partners in a thriving 
mercantile concern. I had often sat looking at tall, blue-eyed 
Miss Eglantine Charlesworth in Maddersley church, when I was 
a growing girl and she a charming young lady; I used to admire 
her past everything, and now felt a curious interest in the thought 
of seeing her son. I little dreamed what manner of meeting our 
first one was to be. 

Mr. Grandire returned, the days passed on wings, we found 
ourselves at the 27th of September—the wedding, as I said before, 
was appointed for the 30th. 

Well, that 27th! It opened tranquilly enough. Mr. Grandire 
came down early in the morning, and at twelve o'clock drove 
Lauretta over to Kingsferry, a town six miles from Maddersley, 
where they were to pay a long-promised visit to an invalid lady, 
an old friend of the Charlesworth family. Mr. Charlesworth 
accompanied them. Sophy was invited, but she begged off from 
the expedition. Mr. French, I must not forget to say, had written 
that he should arrive at his uncle’s house on the 28th. I myself 
had a trifling yet necessary purchase to make in Maddersley; in 
fact, I wanted to match the trimming of the silver-grey gown I 
had made for Lauretta’s wedding, wiih two dozen of small buttons, 
some which I had bought, inconsiderately attracted by a prettiness 
in the shape, turning out to be of too lighta colour. I gave Lulu 
her tea at five, left her with a new picture-book on Celia’s lap, and 
set briskly forth, a little disappointed that Sophy, being alone, 
had not come up to ask for a cup of tea in the nursery. Miss 
Delamayn had gone to see a married sister in London. It was a 
cloudy chill evening as if tending to rain; I walked so fast, for 
though stoutish, I was yet very active, that by the time I got to 
Field’s, a high-class draper’s shop, right opposite the Maddersley 
parish-church, I felt myself all in a glow. I stood a minute at 
the window, and then turning to pass in, became aware that a 
man whom I noticed lounging along the street as I came up, had 
stopped at a short distance from me, and was making me the object 
of a fixed, uncivilly attentive stare. I felt puzzled, but I was too 
old to be embarrassed or distressed; I gave him a steady look, 
which he returned with a half-repressed meaning smile, and seemed 
for a moment as if he were going to speak, hesitated however, and 
finally turned on his heel and walked on at his former slow 
swaggering pace. 

His appearance, before this oddness in his behaviour drew my 
notice, had struck me disagreeably ; he looked about thirty, was 
dressed smartly in new clothes, he had an ill-bred air yet an 
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undeniable handsomeness about him too; a square upright figure 
and red-and-white complexioned face with a brown bushy moustache 
and darker hair. He walked away, and I persuaded myself that he 
might not be entirely sober, and so put the matter out of my head. 
My father’s old friend, Mr. Field, came to the counter himself. I 
had soon selected the right buttons, but could not get away 
without going round into the parlour to chat awhile with his wife ; 
thus more time went by than I knew, as I found when I came out 
again and looked at the church-clock. I hurried back between the 
lamps and lighted shops of Maddersley, and through the duller 
streets of Upper Maddersley, and on along the bit of lonely 
meadow-skirted high road, from which a byway (leading down, if 
one followed it further, to the corner of Mill Lane) took me in less 
than five minutes round to the servants’ entrance of Sweetfields. 

I do not know why, but I no sooner got inside the house, than, 
seeing Rose Miller, the under-housemaid, I enquired after Sophy. 

“Miss Sophy is out,” said Rose—and as I exclaimed in surprise 
— “Miss Sophy is only gone in the grounds,” she added; “she 
is so fond of being out at twilight.” This was true. 

I found Lulu in a restless, fretty mood ; I knew she would not 
sleep if I put her to bed like that; so, with her arms round my 
neck and her flaxen head nestling in it, down we came into the 
hall, to listen for the carriage; it was expected every minute. 
Lulu, now at the height of contentment, began making a little 
singing sound, not unlike some hedge-birds, a sure sign that she 
was happy; I walked her up and down, regretting to feel my 
burden so light, Lulu was the slenderest child I ever had to do 
with. Suddenly she cried out, “Wheels! wheels!” I could not 
hear them so soon, but at the same moment some one rang the 
front-door bell; the footman ran to open it, and there, in the light 
of the great lamp, stood an unlooked-for, dismaying apparition—a 
young man mortally pale, yet his face wore a smile; he had his 
coat open, and a handkerchief held against his breast, streaming 
with blood. 

I confess my first thought was to keep the tender infant in my 
arms from seeing the blood; I must have seemed to act like 
a person distracted with terror, as I flew up the stairs. I merely 
pushed Lulu screaming with disappointment into Celia’s arms, 
and bade the girl keep the nursery-door fast till I returned ; then 
I ran back to the hall. 

I had known the wounded youth the instant I set eyes on him ; 
no one who had seen his mother as a girl could mistake those 
features, the peculiarly blue eye and elegant make of figure ; it 
was Mr. Charlesworth’s nephew, Fabian French. I got to the 
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hall again, as he just sat down on one of the oaken chairs; I told 
Gibbons to fetch some brandy, and supported Mr. French as best 
I could, for he was half fainting, yet he spoke and thanked me 
with a great deal of courtesy. 

I thought Gibbons dawdled intolerably, though the poor fellow, 
I believe, really made all the haste he could, and was not gone 
above two or three minutes; however, before I had the brandy, 
Mr. French fell in a dead swoon. Gibbons cried out he was dead 
indeed, but I knew better than that. While I put the brandy to 
his lips, and now the whole household getting astir, Mrs. 
Parpworth, the cook, brought cold wet linen, and the silly girls in 
the servants’ hall set up a shrieking and sobbing which we could 
hear quite plainly. In the middle of this scene, the carriage 
dashed up to the door; Miss Delamayn was there too; in a 
moment the hall appeared full of people and all was distress, 
confusion, aimless movement, crossing half-heard talk. Mr. 
Grandire did best ; hearing that the coachman had already ridden 
off to Maddersley for a doctor, he ruled down the miserable 
bustle, sent the servants, with the exception of Gibbons and my- 
self, from the spot, requested Lauretta, who had behaved very 
creditably, to take hysterical Miss Delamayn into the drawing- 
room, and himself, with the assistance of Gibbons, carried Mr. 
French straight up to bed. Mr. Charlesworth I pitied sincerely ; 
he leant against the wall of the passage as we entered Mr. 
French’s room, trembling in an agony of concern—* His father’s 
only child!” he repeated several times despairingly. It was 
evident that with the unaccustomed signs of a violent accident 
before his eyes, he at once, without waiting for opinion or 
examination, gave the young man over for lost. All these things 
take more time to describe than they did in the happening ; it was 
not really long before Mr. French recovered consciousness, and by 
the time Dr. Springwater (the gentleman who had attended Sophy) 
and a surgeon from Maddersley hospital, arrived together, he was 
well able to speak. They gave a good account of the injury, 
which was a pistol-shot wound, a little below the neck, on the left 
side—of a simple nature, I think they said; but what satisfied Mr. 
Charlesworth more than anything else, was their telling him that 
he need not alarm old Mr. French or inform him of the event, 
except lightly in the usual way of letter-writing. When Mz. 
Charlesworth heard them say this, he could breathe and look about 
him again, and the whole house in a less degree felt the same; a 
weight on all spirits was as if moved away. 

The first moment I got time to sit down and think, my mind 
darted to Sophy. She had not shown herself. Lulu, tired-out, 
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was sleeping quietly in her crib. I wanted to find my other 
charge ; since her illness, Sophy always appeared to me a little in 
that light. I went and knocked at the young ladies’ door. 

“Come in,” said Lauretta’s voice; she was standing at the 
mirror, trying to fix some chrysanthemums in her hair. Sophy, 
still in the short black-and-white plaid cloak, and knitted cap, 
which she usually wore in the garden, knelt by the window. I 
told her that dinner, which had been put off, would be ready in ten 
minutes; she turned round. 

“There is plenty of time,” she said. 

“T don’t like chrysanthemums,” remarked Lauretta; “they 
look made-up. I like myself better without them; what do you 
say, Ellen?” 

“The white relieves your black, miss,” I said; “ let me arrange 
them for you.” While I did so, I noticed how dull Sophy looked, 
as if over-fatigued. 

“Have you potted out the mignonette you promised me from 
your garden, Sis?” Lauretta inquired. 

“Yes,” said Sophy. 

“You lamb! Do you think it will thrive?” 

“Yes,” said Sophy again. 

Lauretta looked quickly round at her sister. “ Are you grieving 
for papa?” she asked. “So would I indeed, but he is quite 
cheerful now ; [heard Dr. Springwater say it was only a matter of 
some pain and a little time, and men ought not to mind pain, 
you know, and Mr. French has nothing to do; his time doesn’t 
signify.” 

“Tam not grieving,” said Sophy steadily. “Ihave not tender 
enough feelings for that. Ellen looks asif she did not believe me, 
but it is true, nevertheless.” 

Lauretta sat down on her lap. 

“T asked papa if we should put it off,” she said (she alluded to 
the wedding), “but he said, no. You'll kiss Henry-—won’t you, 
Sis ?—afterwards.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Sophy gently, “if it is the custom.” 

“Ellen!” cried Lauretta in a sudden rapture ; “ will yoa look 
at this darling ?” 

“Tam sorry to see Miss Sophy rather pale,” I said. 

Lauretta touched her rosy fingers to Sophy’s cheek. 

“ Henry says you will be a beauty some day,” she half whispered. 
“When you are with us, I shall give balls, and everyone will be 
saying, ‘Who is that peerless girl?’ and the answer will be: 
‘Don’t you know?’ Mrs.—” here Lauretta blushed, but went 
boldly on—* Mrs. Grandire’s sister.” 
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“ Henry is wondering where you are,” said Sophy. 

“Let him wonder a minute longer, then,” Lauretta replied. 

Sophy had been sitting quite still, until now, she embraced 
Lauretta with a burst of emotion such as she seldom showed. 

“Oh, Laury!” she cried, almost wildly. ‘“Laury! Laury! 
Laury!” 


Cuapter LY. 


Mr. Frencu’s story was as follows. To begin with, he arrived 
in London a day sooner than he had expected. Some delay 
arising at the station there, about his luggage, he left his valet to 
bring it by the next train, and himself came straight down to 
Maddersley. He walked from the station. He had stayed at 
Sweetfields as a child, so knew the place well, and when he reached 
the turning which leads into Mill Lane, the fancy seized him to 
take that way instead of bearing on along the Cranley high-road 
and entering by the front gates. ‘I wanted to surprise you all,” 
he said to his uncle, “ well—I succeeded. I loitered down Mill 
Lane, I crossed the bridge ; Icame to the door into Fir Walk. It 
used to be kept locked ; I found it ajar. Iwalked in. I wondered 
if it could be the same place; I remembered a forest. I pushed 
down through the plantation till I got to a sort of little open 
space; I caught a glimpse of the house from there; I stared at 
the house—I was leaning, you must understand, against a tree, in 
a sentimental attitude I dare say—I heard nothing, saw nothing, 
then or afterwards, but the next thing I knew, I had a bullet 
in me.” 

Mr. Charlesworth, as may be supposed, made all the efforts 
imaginable to trace this mysterious disaster to its origin ; his 
pains were lost; nothing could be discovered. Mr. French, of 
course, had looked about here and there, on finding he was shot, 
but the fir-trees closing pretty thickly round the place where 
he described himself to have stood, the hour too, that of evening, 
an adroit person would be very likely to evade his solitary search ; 
it was cut short, moreover, by his disabled condition and altogether 
the escape of the culprit at that moment, could not surprise us. The 
privacy of the place and absence of motive gave the thing a plain 
character of accident; malice or intent to rob being equally out 
of the question. Mr. Grandire was convinced that some scape- 
grace boy had been trespassing in the fir-walk, with his eye on 
small game, owls or rabbits; this had the sound of a credible 
supposition, and as time went on, Mr. Charlesworth was obliged to 
content himself with it, and even offered a free pardon to anyone 
who should come forward and confess himself as such a trespasser 
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and the unwitting cause of Mr. French’s wound; the offer fell on 
silence. 

As for Mr. French, he took the whole affair very lightly. 
Young as he was, barely past twenty-one, he had already been 
about the world a good deal, and some strange rough experiences 
had fallen to his lot. I was often in the room, waiting on him; 
he liked to talk, and his conversation was something new to me. 
He had gay spirits which confinement and forced inaction could 
not exhaust; a tongue, he used how he pleased; a giving hand; a 
look so attractive, children loved him directly ; fanciful, reserved, 
little Lulu courted his kisses. 

It was a pity he could not be present at Lauretta’s wedding ; 
his liveliness was sadly wanted on the occasion. Mr. Grandire’s 
agitation made him nervous and stiff; his cousin, who came 
with him as groomsman, was shy; only Lauretta smiled, pretty 
as a rosebud. Sophy’s picture would have done almost as well as 
her presence, she kept so silent and unapproachably grave; Mr. 
Charlesworth did not fill the post of official father to the bride 
gracefully, though, as we all knew, he had shown her enough 
paternal kindness in fact; Miss Delamayn seemed endeavouring 
to compose a suitable countenance, but unable to please herself; 
Lulu had a fit of crying in the church, and scattered her bouquet 
in shreds on the floor; I could have wept as I attempted to soothe 
her, I felt unutterably sad. 

Well, however, we got done with it. Mr. Grandire’s face had a 
ray of secure happiness as he put Lauretta into the carriage, I 
found afterwards she had promised Sophy not to shed tears at 
the last, and she kept her word; I could see it cost her a 
struggle, but Mr. Grandire, just at the right moment, kissing 
Sophy and reminding her that at the end of three months she was 
to be their guest in Ireland, Lauretta suddenly was all joy again, 
and so these two parted. 

And now Sophy’s character showed, as it were, a new face; I 
do not know what other expression to use. The lonely, uncom- 
plying humour which no one but Lauretta could really understand 
or influence, forsook her; she grew very gentle in these days, I 
had almost said submissive; her voice took a less decided tone; 
her eyes got a pensive, shadowy look. Miss Delamayn said 
‘Sophy is improving extremely,” and the change might be a good 
one in some respects, but it did not entirely please me. For one 
thing, I had an odd sensation as if something in the Sophy I 
knew had been extinguished, and I wanted her back as she used 
to be, if but for one day; for another, she was gradually but 
steadily losing flesh. 
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Mr. French made a very quick recovery, and perhaps you feel 
a little curious to know how this young gentleman and Sophy got 
on together. He admired her, no doubt; no one needed to 
wonder at that, for her appearance was now remarkably attractive, 
and as soon as he was up and about he seemed to find the chief 
business of his days in endeavouring to dissipate the deep-seated, 
painful shyness which marked Sophy’s manner towards him. 
Nothing could be more unlike her; indifference, not timidity, 
prevented her from making friends as a rule, but she could not 
master or conceal the feeling in her necessary intercourse with 
Mr. French. I say necessary, because at first she kept from him 
as much as possible, and this conduct and her averted gaze and 
short replies, when he resolutely engaged her in conversation, 
would have appeared to mean mere dislike, but for something 
strangely soft and even meek that mingled with it all. Instead 
of being repelled by this shrinking and holding off, it acted on 
Mr. French like a charm, and, as I said before, he spent himself 
devotedly, sanguinely, too, on the task of bringing about an 
easier state of things between them. Mr. French was a trifle 
effeminate in his person—I mean only as to looks; he had plenty 
of strength, so far as I could see. His liberality made him 
popular in the house, and not a soul but praised him up for 
sweetness of temper; indeed, little: things did not vex him; but 
he was as fond of having his own will in his own way as any one 
I ever saw, and most ingenious and painstaking always in that 
pursuit. He had a restless nature, too, which would have put me 
to the use of all my patience if I had been much in his company ; 
Sophy, it is likely, viewed him with different eyes. I was 
teaching her to knit; Mr. French would come in the nursery, 
making a pretext of Lulu, who always had her charming face on 
for “ dear Fabian,” as she was pleased to call him, and the child 
being set on his knee, he used to remain as long as half an hour 
at a time, and entertain us with his stories. He artfully made as 
if addressing me rather than my young lady; Sophy kept close 
to her work on the whole; sometimes, however, she would glance 
up in a way which showed that she was deeply interested, or be 
lured to put a question; these were Mr. French’s moments of 
triumph. Then he took to silently anticipating her few wishes, 
for all the world as if a spirit informed him of them, it looked 
magical ; and thus, what with his determination to please, and the 
gift I admit he had that way, I could not be surprised to notice 
Sophy begin to yield a little, slowly and with inexplicable pangs 
of reluctance, yet it was yielding. I watched in a sober frame of 
mind; I heard enough and too much said downstairs about Miss 
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Laghi and Mr. French; Miss Delamayn had gone so far as to 
remark to me that it would be a grand match for Sophy; Mr. 
Charlesworth, meanwhile, gave no more observation to the 
behaviour of his nephew and step-daughter than if they had been 
merry companions under twelve. I watched, and I puzzled over 
Sophy and I doubted Mr. French. I thought that perhaps he 
only occupied himself with her because in our quiet house he was 
at a total loss for other diversion ; a deep attachment, I fancied, 
would be differently shown. Mr. French was too declared and 
forward, and, if I can make myself understood, too clever in the 
manner of his attentions, for me. 

One morning, when we were getting to the end of November, 
I took Lulu out to play ball on the gravelled terrace. The 
roonday sun shone quite warm out of a pale blue sky, and with 
the pleasant rays full on her, Sophy, in her cap and black cloak 
lined with fur, stood leaning against one of the stone pillars at 
the foot of the wide flight of steps which leads up from the 
terrace to the glass doors of the drawing-room. She had a 
history-book in her hand, which she was studying for Miss 
Delamayn; the governess was to stay at Sweetfields until the 
Christmas vacation, and after that return no more, Sophy being 
just eighteen. It was not long, you may be sure, before Mr. 
French appeared on the scene. He came down from the drawing- 
room, and taking his stand behind Sophy, affected to be reading out 
of her book. Sophy blushed a little, turned with a distant yet 
gentle air, and offered him the volume; he took it, but closed it 
instantly, and, as I could guess, though of course I did not over- 
hear their talk, fell to urging on her some plan he had in his 
head. He seemed very earnest, and spoke fast; the winter light 
struck sharp on his face and Sophy’s; Lulu ran past them with 
her many-coloured ball; I see it like a picture. 

Celia came round the house and said that Mr. Charlesworth 
wanted me in the morning-room. I gave permission for her to 
keep Lulu out another ten minutes and went at once. 

Mr. Charlesworth, with a troubled face, was leaning back in 
his chair by the fire; opposite stood a woman from the Clock 
Cottage, a little house at the top of Mill Lane, so called because 
there was a round clock over the door, which old Mr. Charles- 
worth, at the time when he worked the farm himself, had caused 
to be put up for the convenience of his labourers; it was out of 
order now; but all this is of no importance. The woman’s name 
was Davis, and she had little Ada Davis, an orphan niece of her 
husband’s who lived with them, by the hand. I knew the girl 
well; she was nine or ten years old. 
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“Here has this child come to make a statement, Ellen,” said 
Mr. Charlesworth, “about someone she saw—a stranger—in the 
fir-walk, on the 27th of September—the day, Mr. French was shot. 
It looks odd, I don’t know why she has waited so long, but of 
course I will hear her story, and the aunt says you can speak well 
of the child; is that so?” 

Ada was a wild little gipsy, always in trouble with Mrs. 
Davis herself, but I considered her an innocent creature, and now 
said as much, and I crossed to Mr. Charlesworth’s elbow, and 
suggested that the little girl would speak more at her ease if her 
aunt were not in the room. 

Mr. Charlesworth nodded and rang the bell at his side. 

“Take Mrs. Davis into the housekeeper’s room,” he said 
when the butler came; “give her a glass of wine. We need 
not trouble you to wait, Mrs. Davis.” 

She looked sourly at this, but had no help for it, and 
curtseyed herself out of the room. I would have followed her. 

“No, Ellen,” said Mr. Charlesworth, “ oblige me by remaining. 
Tell the child to come closer.” 

I stood near Mr. Charlesworth’s chair, and told Ada to come 
up and speak to the gentleman; as she obeyed, Sophy appeared, 
followed by Mr. French. She caught her foot, at entering, in 
a loose piece of carpet, slipped, and would have fallen forward 
if Mr. French had not grasped her by the arm. I should 
have expected this to put her out a little, but instead, she 
turned, and I saw her face gleam on him for a moment with 
its lovely Italian smile—Italian, I take leave to call it; she 
never looked so but she put me in mind of her partly foreign 
origin. 

“What is the play?” asked Mr. French, when they were well 
inside the room, “do we intrude? why do you both look so 
solemn on that helpless village-girl ? ” 

Mr. Charlesworth briefly explained the matter to his nephew. 
The young man shrugged his shoulders, “Oh!” he said lightly, 
“TI thought that was forgotten.” 

I was terrified to see Sophy lose her colour and sink, gasping 
for breath, upon an ottoman in the window. And then she 
struggled; she put forth all her native power; she got the better 
of that betraying agony; I trembled to watch her, but in a 
minute, the worst was over; Sophy sat up, pale, looking down, 
wretched, but composed and on her guard. Mr. French was 
standing near her, but he had his eyes fixed on the child; Mr. 
Charlesworth noticed nothing. I felt as if I should faint or ery 
out; I did neither. 
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“ Well, Ada Davis,” began Mr. Charlesworth in his mild accent, 
“what have you got to say?” 

“T’ll never do it again,” whispered Ada. 

“Don’t be frightened. Noone here will be angry with you, and 
if you are careful to speak the truth, you shall have five shillings.” 

Ada turned very red. 

“T went in the fir-walk,” she said rapidly, “along of myself, to 
look for cuckoos.” 

“ Cuckoos!” sighed Mr. Charlesworth. 

“She means fir-cones, sir,” I interposed. 

“Oh! well, you went to look for fir-cones, and what did you 
see?” 

Mr. French was leaning near the window, watching the child; 
evidently she amused him. Sophy sat motionless, and to a careless 
observer would have appeared simply uninterested. 

“T saw a man,” said Ada. 

“ What sort of a man?” Mr. Charlesworth inquired. 

“A gentleman.” 

“Go on. No; waita minute. You know, Ada Davis, that if 
you were to invent a tale and bring it here, you would be acting 
very wickedly ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. French shook his head, in some impatience, at his uncle’s 
want of discernment. 

“She is speaking the truth,” he said—“ eh, Ellen ?” 

“T should say so, sir,” I replied. ‘‘ What did you do when you 
saw the gentleman, Ada?” 

“JT was frightened,” cried Ada, answering me much more 
promptly than when she had to address Mr. Charlesworth. “I 
hid.” 

Mr. Charlesworth signed to me to continue questioning her. 

“ And what did he do?” I said. 

“ He got in the trees, and then I crept away through the field, 
and climbed out in the road where a bit of the paling’s off at top, 
and I dropped all my cuckoos.” 

“ What was the gentleman like?” 

The child’s eye grew narrow. 

“T never saw him before,” she said. 

«Was he small?” 

“ As tall as him,” said Ada, pointing to Mr. French. “Not go 
light. Wideralong. He had a nice coat and spotty blue tie, and 
a stick with a blue top.” 

“T am sure I sawhim too,’Iexclaimed. “Inthe town—on the 
same day.” 
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Sophy raised her head. 

“What time were you in the fir-walk, little one?” asked Mr. 
French. 

* T don’t know, sir.” 

“Nonsense, my dear. I admire your curls; they are like 
barley-sugar; but you must learn to think.” 

Ada looked at him with a saucy smile. 

“ Yes, sir; I remember now,” she said; “ Mr. Orford” (that 
was the curate of St. Mary’s, Upper Maddersley) “ went by running 
down Mill Lane, to meet a funeral, as if he was late, and Fanny 
Meads was going to see it at the cimmentary, so she wouldn’t stop 
with me, and the funeral was a quarter to three.” 

“ Well done,” said Mr. French. “ And I,” he went on, turning 
to his uncle, “as I came into the fir-walk, heard your stable-clock 
strike seven. We have had enough of this, with your leave; let 
the witness stand down.” 

Sophy rose, and hurried from the room. 

“Tt seems an odd sort of coincidence, though,” said Mr. Charles- 
worth. “Why did you not mention this sooner?” he enquired of 
Ada Davis. 

“T thought aunt would give it to me for getting in the fir- 
walk.” 

“Then what made you speak now?” 

“T told Fanny Meads in a secret,” said Ada pouting, “and she 
went and told aunt and uncle, and they said as I was to tell you. 
Fanny Meads and me aren’t friends now.” 

Mr. Charlesworth began again perplexing himself with useless 
conjectures; Mr. French was deep in thoughts of another nature, 
but when his uncle made a direct appeal to him, he replied readily, 
“ Your fir-walk is pretty, and if you don’t keep the door locked, 
you must expect cuckoo-hunting maidens and tourists with spotted 
ties and other strange characters to get in.” I heardno more; Mr. 
Charlesworth giving Ada Davis the promised five shillings, and 
Mr. French adding five more to them, I took the happy child 
away. 

What could I think? I felt fixed at my secret heart, the 
certainty that in spite of times not agreeing and the other evident 
improbabilities on the surface of the thing, the over-dressed 
stranger seen by Ada Davis in the fir-walk and by myself, that 
same day, in Maddersley town, had some connection with the 
accident, if accident indeed it were, sustained by Mr. French on 
the twenty-seventh of September. I also was sure that Sophy 
knew the truth, that it affected the sisters in some way, and that 
Sophy, for a reason not to be imagined by me, held herself bound 
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to keep it concealed. Oh! what a strong reason she must esteem 
it, thought I; what a sacred one! forI had seen this girl, it must 
be remembered, from an age when she was almost a child, and I 
say that she had sincerity wrought in with her soul, and marked 
on her brow. Sophy was sincerity, her faults and her virtues all 
partook of that one quality, none who knew her would deny it. 
Poor Sophy! poor erring, devoted, tortured, motherless girl! I 
leave it to others to condemn her. 

[ learnt that when Mr. French joined Sophy on the terrace, as 
I have described, he was, after all, only persuading her to ride with 
him, in the afternoon, and Sophy at the time had given way ; but 
before the luncheon-hour, she sent down word that her head ached, 
and she would not leave her room, she desired to be perfectly 
quiet ; Celia, who was her messenger, told me she repeated that 
twice over, and so I dared not disturb her. I spent a weary 
afternoon, sitting alone in the nursery, at my needle; Lulu was 
gone, attended by Celia, to drink tea at the vicarage; I sat and 
saw the bright short-lived sun decline, and stitched on incessantly, 
but with none of the usual interest in my work, a frock I had in 
hand for the child ; it was all one to me what I did. 

There was a tap at the door, and Mr. French came in, returned 
from his ride. He said, where was the little one? and without 
waiting for a reply, inquired after Sophy. I told him that I had 
not been to my young lady yet, but intended soon to get ready a 
cup of tea, and take it round to her room. Instead of going away 
as soon as these speeches had been exchanged between us, Mr. 
French walked to the window and stood there with his back to 
me, looking out at the prospect, pleasant even in that leafless 
season, of rivulet skirting lawn, and beyond, wide pasture-meadows, 
and further yet, the dark fir-walk. He stood so perhaps a minute, 
and then came, as if in a musing fit, to the chimney-piece at one 
corner of which I was sitting, and leaned back against it—all this 
in complete silence, for it was not my place to make a remark, 
and I worked on as if by myself. However, after a while, I could 
not help looking up at him, and met his brilliant blue eyes fixed 
on my face with a disconcertingly direct sharp gaze. 

“ Well, Ellen,” he said immediately, “do you think I have any 
chance ? ” 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” I answered in a hurry, but my 
conscience reproached me, and I added, “or if I do, I am sure it 
does not become my position that I should.” 

Mr. French laughed shortly, though he was in no langhing mood, 
and went on, still looking hard in my face. ‘ That is admirable,” 
he said; “but suppose we forget your position for once and 
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remember only that you know more of your young lady than 
anyone else in this house; more than my excellent uncle, more 
than the monumental-browed governess, more, though I have 
studied deeply, Ellen, than I myself. I repeat, and I don’t want 
to hear about your position, have I any chance ?” 

I thought his speaking to me, in this open way, so extraordinary, 
and yet he did it, as if it were the most matter-of-course thing in 
the world; I was so fluttered to find that he had, as I could not 
but believe now, set his heart seriously on winning Sophy; I felt 
at the same time so blindly, heavily conscious of something wrong 
which complicated matters, and of which Mr. French knew 
nothing at all; I say, with this rush of mingled sensations, my 
brain was in such a maze, that speech was impossible at first, till, 
Mr. French waiting and his searching expectant eye on me, I got 
a little rid of my agitation and replied, “I have nothing to say on 
the subject, sir, but this—God bless Miss Sophy and send her 
happy.” 

“Amen! by all means,” said Mr. French; “but religious, 
scrupulous, flawless model of discretion though you be, Ellen” 
(those were his exact words), “I fail to see why you object ——” 
He broke off; he heard her step before I did; the door was slowly 
opened and Sophy came in. Trifling things certainly strike us at 
strange moments; as she appeared, I do not know why, the 
reflection crossed my mind that Mr. French had never seen Sophy 
except in black; itdid not misbecome her, but white was the wear 
I preferred for her in summer, and in winter rich shades of red. 

Sophy’s features were still and set and her eyes half-closed ; her 
dark hair, which grew so thickly it was not easy to manage, drooped 
forward in disorder, partly over her brow ; I sawshe had forgotten 
to smoothe it before leaving her room. She had a withdrawn, 
hopeless, calm, deliberate look; Mr. French surveyed her and, for 
the first time that I ever saw him at such a loss, changed counte- 
nance and said nothing. I mended the fire; Sophy chafed her 
hands at the blaze, though they were‘burning hot already, as I 
could see; and then she raised herself from her stooping posture 
and looked at Mr. French. 

“T have something to tell you,” she said, in a low but clear 
voice. 

“Oh ! what you please, Sophy,” he murmured ; the high-spirited, 
assured young man was in a tremor, his brow bent; from under it, 
he darted strange wavering glances at the girl, as if he could not 
wait for her to speak, and yet wished to avoid hearing. It was 
Sophy’s manner affected him in this way ; she spoke and acted like 
a person returned from another world. 
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“Will you like to go in the drawing-room, Miss Sophy?” I 
asked, thinking perhaps she had forgotten I was there. 

“No, Ellen,” she said, “I want you.” 

And her eyes unconsciously sought my face as if she took 
comfort and a sense of protection from my being near; she did 
not move a finger, only gave me that glance; but I have never 
forgotten it. She took her place on my low nursing-chair, and Mr. 
French remained standing by the chimney-piece ; I moved with 
my work, a little behind Sophy; she began, leaning her head on 
her hand and looking into the fire. “It is something,” she said, 
“which does not only concern me, or it would be no secret. It 
is a secret—the whole of it. Will you please remember?” Mr. 
French answered this by a look which satisfied Sophy. “ Ellen,” 
she continued, without turning her head, “ you know that evening 
when Mr. Grandire was here and Laury and I came home in trouble, 
from walking in Mill Lane ?” 

“Yes, Miss Sophy,” I replied. 

“T must go back a little,” she said, “ or you'll not understand. 
We were unhappy sometimes at the farm where we lived with 
Uncle Basil before coming to Sweetfields; especially Laury did 
not like it. There was a man we used to know when we were 
little ; he was a younger brother of mamma’s second husband ; his 
name was Alfred Blay. We had not seen him since, but he got a 
place in an office at Farnyfroot—that was the town nearest to us 
—and he made friends with us again, out walking; he could not 
come to the farm, becanse Uncle Basil said all the Blays were as 
bad as they knew how to be. Laury was sixteen and I was 
fourteen. He and Laury used to write to one another, and Laury 
fancied she liked him, and at last he persuaded her to go away 
with him. Uncle had been very unkind to Laury that day, and 
Alfred Blay said they could be married in France, and he promised 
to return in a week and fetch me over; Laury would not leave 
me without that. She was not to have told me, but she did, the 
night before ; we were awake all night, and I begged and cried 
so much by morning she had given it up. We know now that 
Alfred Blay was all falsehood, so we cannot tell what he really 
intended to do. Laury sent a boy with a note to the place where 
he was waiting with a tax-cart on the Farnyfroot road; he came 
up to the farm in the evening, because he thought Uncle Basil 
would be out, but uncle was at home, and he saw Alfred Blay and 
set the dogs on him. After that, we were ordered not to walk 
outside the gates, unless the housekeeper could go with us. We 
heard soon that Alfred Blay was dismissed from the office at 


Farnyfroot for some bad conduct; Laury hated to hear his name, 
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and when we came away, she seemed to forget him altogether. 
We saw him no more, till that evening in Mill Lane.” 

The melancholy even voice came to a pause; Sophy changed 
her attitude; she leaned back and pushed the heavy locks from 
her forehead. Mr. French’s face was extremely flushed, but he 
looked relieved, and when Sophy was silent, he said gently: 

“ And this scoundrel wanted money ? ” 

“Yes,” said Sophy; “he had Laury’s letters, and he said he 
thought of sending them to Mr. Grandire, as he felt sure he would 
get a good price for them. I wanted so much to tell Henry, for 
Laury had done nothing wrong, and she was only sixteen; but 
there was a misfortune. Henry has very strict ideas, and when 
Laury was first engaged to him, he told her that he had always 
said he would take his wife out of a convent ; but he used to hear 
her describe our wild lonely life at the farm, and afterwards how 
quiet we were at Sweetfields, and he thought she must have been 
kept as well from the world as in any convent, and he asked her 
if she had ever—ever——” Sophy faltered. 

“Ever played a part in any sort of love-affair,” said Mr. French 
without the slightest hesitation, and more and more recovering 
his usual self; “and she said, no, of course. Oh, Grandire!” 

“So, when I looked at Alfred Blay,” Sophy went wearily on, 
“and thought of some of the words in Laury’s letters and called 
Henry to mind, I could not help agreeing with her, that if he 
were told now, and saw the letters, he would not go on with the 
marriage, and though, if I had been in her place, I would rather— 
but that’s nothing; was Laury’s}heart to break? Alfred Blay 
said that if he had his expenses paid, and something to start with, 
he would go to Australia; we gave him all the money we had, 
but it was not nearly enough; then we wrote to a person we knew 
in Farnyfroot, and asked her to lend us a certain sum in confidence 
and we would pay it back with interest by degrees. She sent the 
money, and I took it myself, one Sunday evening to Alfred Blay 
in the garden of the mill-farm; I did best without poor Laury. 
He said he had a good offer to go out with a friend and learn 
sheep-farming, and they would sail in three days, and he burnt 
the letters in my presence; but he did not really burn them. He 
showed me a packet made up exactly like the other, but with only 
one of Laury’s letters at the top and another at the bottom, and 
he kept the rest. I never thought of that. Then on the 27th, in 
the morning, I got a letter admitting that he had done so, as the 
temptation was too great, and ,he asked me to meet him at a 
quarter to three in the Mill Walk. I didnottellLaury. He was 
much better dressed and behaved differently ; he said he could not 
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make up his mind to go to Australia and he had a stroke of luck 
with his money in London. I asked him why, if he did not want 
more money, he came again to torment us, and I must make haste 
back I told him, or I should be missed, and he said very well; but 
would I meet him at seven that evening in the same place; and 
then,” said Sophy, still with the far-off look and voice, in half- 
apathy, “ he began to make love to me.” 

Mr. French started forward with a violent execration; a flame 
sprang for one instant into Sophy’s pale face and faded again, and 
she said, “ Hush! he did not come—he did not come again ; that 
evening he was dead.” 

* Dead—how dead ?” cried Mr. French, standing close in front 
of her. “I don’t care how—but how?” 

“ He was killed crossing the railway-line at Seventrees Slope,” 
said Sophy, “ he took the short cut from Maddersley here, and he 
was killed at Seventrees Slope. I don’t know about the letters, 
but they were signed with a pet name, not like Laury’s own—a 
stranger would learn nothing from them, and I suppose they have 
been destroyed.” 

There was a short silence after this; we were now between 
twilight and firelight. Mr. French bent down and whispered 
to Sophy, on which she suddenly rose from her chair and half- 
crossed the room. There she turned and looked back towards 
him, yet her face and form were as if drawn away. 

“Cast every thought you have had of me out of your heart,” 
she said in a strong piercing voice. “It was I fired the shot that 
struck you in Fir Walk; I[ took you for the man I went to meet, 
it was evening and you stood in the same place, you leant against 
the very tree. I meant to kill him, and if you had not moved as 
I”—she broke off—“Oh, I did not plan it,” she wailed, wringing 
her hands. “I had no thoughts, I could not think, my blood sang 
in my head, I dragged myself to meet him, and my bad angel put 
the pistol in my way—I was used to firearms, uncle taught me as 
a child.” 

Mr. French stood motionless and perfectly pale, I could not see 
his features clearly. 

“Tam guilty—a guilty creature,” said Sophy, her head sinking 
forward, “ and I cannot declare it, I must live out a lie. And you 
don’t feel your wound now?” she went on, addressing herself with 
melancholy tenderness to Fabian French; “and lately, I don’t 
know how, neither have I so much felt it, but this morning the 
words of a harmless child struck me down in your presence, and you 
did not see, you did not suspect—when would you suspect? I shall 
feel better directly,” she said hurriedly—‘ better now you know; 
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and Laury’s secret—Laury’s secret ” A wandering, frightened 
look came in her face, she breathed very hard and quick, and laid 
both hands against her side. I ran, seeing she would fall, but 
Fabian French was before me, he caught her in his arms. 

“Sophy, Sophy!” he said. He repeated her name again and 
again with words of love, and soothed her; but another moment 
and it needed not, Sophy’s life on earth was done. 
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Che Pulpit in the good old days. 


Ix the days when leading articles, mob oratory, and universal libraries 
were unknown, the pulpit was a much greater power in the land 
than it is now. By means of it chiefly large bodies of men could be 
reached, and to it there was little or no counteracting influence. 
People flocked with eagerness round the pulpit placed outside the 
cathedral in the large cities, to hear the scrmons preached there on 
Sunday afternoons and on week-days during Lent. Both preacher 
and congregation were more at ease, more unrestrained than they were 
when within the sacred building itself. The sermon became more of 
a popular harangue; anecdotes and amusing stories were introduced ; 
the preacher would point a lesson from some incident which was 
happening before him in the open street ; the interest of the listeners 
was kept up. ‘The people did not come simply to be taught, they 
came to be interested, to be moved, to hear evildoers, even if in high 
places, denounced unsparingly. With the gradual awakening of 
men’s minds which came with the sixteenth century, the power of 
the pulpit increased amazingly. The nation was divided into two 
schools of thought; the exponents of each side endeavoured to 
persuade by means of the pulpit, whilst they coerced by means of the 
stake and the prison. ‘Have at them, Master Latimer, have at 
them!” cried the people who filled St. Paul’s Churchyard to the 
preacher, as they made a passgee for him to reach the Cross. They 
had no idea of being listener¥ only —“ passive buckets to be poured 
into”’—they intended to show which way their sympathies went in 
the great question then agitating England, to mark approval or 
disapproval of sentiments delivered. Thus, when shortly afterwards 
Bishop Bonner was preaching from the same spot, some one in the 
crowd threw a dagger at him as emphatic mark of disapprobation. 

It is easy to note in the language of the sermons of that time how 
unrestrained the preacher was. Latimer, when he was preaching, 
scattered denunciations, epithets, invective and sarcasm about him in 
a way which a modern audience would not appreciate. He attacks 
the judges for unfairness, for taking of bribes ; the citizens of London, 
for their selfishness, their greedy extravagance ; “their brother,” he 
cries, “shall die in the streets of cold, he shall lie sick at their door 
and perish for hunger!” The ladies before him are reproved for 
their vanity, “laying out their hair in tussocks and tufts ;” and for the 
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general people he has such epithets as“ you velvet-coats, you upskips, 
you hodipoles, you doddypecks.” The preachers of that time covld, 
moreover, employ that dangerous weapon, humour, which a modern 
preacher had best avoid. The people then were used to humour, and 
understood it. Latimer was preaching once on the want of interest 
shown in Church services, and blaming the clergy for it, he said : 
“A neighbour met a gentlewoman of London, and said, ‘ Mistress, 
whither goest thou?’ ‘Marry,’ said she, ‘I am going to St. Thomas 
of Acres, to the sermon. I could not sleep last night, and I am 
going now thither; I never failed of good sleep there.’” Sometimes 
his humour is bolder still. Preaching one day of Elias stopping the 
rain, he suddenly stopped, and said: “I think there be some Elias 
about at this time which stoppeth the rain; we have not had rain a 
good while.” 

The outspokenness of the preachers was not confined to occasions 
when they were addressing the citizens only. The sermons preached 
before the Court are full of unsparing denunciations. Lever, in a 
grand sermon before the King and the Court, denounced the nobles for 
their harshness to the poor, and with amazing boldness added: “‘ My 
lords of the laity and clergy, in the name of God I warn you to take 
heed. When the Lord of hosts shall see His flock scattered and 
spoilt, if He follow the trace of the blood it will lead Him straight- 
way into this Court.” Truly, a man who could speak in that way 
must have felt he was the servant of One who was Lord of lords. 

In time the custom of preaching at the market cross passed away, 
and the sermons were delivered from the parish church. But they 
did not at once lose their popular character. They were frequently 
of great length, and an hour-glass by the pulpit cushion allowed the 
preacher and congregation to note the time. The congregations, too, 
had not yet learned their present passivity. It was allowed to them 
to applaud or hiss the preacher, as the occasion required, the applause 
taking the form of a loud hum of approbation. Dr. Johnson relates, 
on the authority of his father, that Dr. Burnet and Dr. Sprat once 
preached on the same day before Parliament. When Burnet preached, 
part of the congregation hummed so loudly and so long, that the 
delighted preacher sat down to enjoy it, rubbing his face with his 
handkerchief. Dr. Sprat, during his sermon, was honoured with the 
like animating hum, but he stretched forth his hand, and exclaimed : 
“Peace, peace, I pray you, peace.” When the same Dr. Burnet was 
preaching on another occasion before the House of Commons, he 
turned his glass at the end of the hour, as a sign that he was going 
to continue his sermon, when his audience broke out into a loud hum 


of approbation—a strong testimony either to his eloquence or to their 
endurance. . 
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The rule of the Puritans was favourable to the length of sermons. 
These are the times which have given us the words Holdfasts, Spin- 
texts, and others. Most people delighted in long discourses, and for 
those who did not, there were the stocks to teach them a more 
excellent way. The municipal records of all our towns will show 
how far compulsory attendance at church was carried. The records 
of Dorchester for February 1656, show the following— 

“Feb. 7. Samuel Cole, convicted of absenting himself from church, 
fined 2s. Gd. 


“Feb. 9. Katherine Bartlett fined 2s. 6d. for absenting herself 
from church contrary to law. 


“Feb. 14. John Samwayes ordered to be stocked for not being at 
church these five weeks.” 

What excuse these people had for non-attendance is not recorded ; 
but one would have thought that even Puritan rigour would have 
relented in a case such as the following: “ Two sweethearts convicted 
and fined for walking in a lane during sermon-time.” 

When England had once again relapsed into indifference to 
sermons, whether long or short, it was the out-door preaching of 
Whitfield and Wesley that aroused the interest of the people, leading 
to a reawakening of religious life which has continued to our times. 
The pulpit at the present day is perhaps too exclusive, it reflects but 
slightly the character of the times, but it is something to keep it 
from vulgarity. Anything which is popular now seems destined to 
be vulgarized; there is always a danger of a lowering of tone, a 
danger which our forefathers had not to contend against, for if they 


were plain and outspoken, they had the instincts of “ nature’s 
gentlemen.” 


Watter SLATER. 
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‘A Chronicle of Cwo Months.” 


Cuapter XI. 


I wonDERED who would first break the silence that followed. Lizzie 
had spoken as people do when they make disclosures in real life— 
quite simply ; only the lowness and trembling in her tones showing 
her sense of the gravity and import of her confession. 

George did so. I heard him address a few words to the policeman, 
dismissing him from the room. The movement, and the closing of 
the door behind the man, aroused Septimus. 

“ It’s a lie!” 

“ Every week of my life,” cried Lizzie bitterly, “ I’ve wished that 
it was not true. That you don’t believe me cannot undo what when I 
was very young I was so weak as to be persuaded into.” 

“‘Persuaded into! By whom, pray?” 

“ By my father, and yours. I was urged by both, and my feeble 
will gave way. It was an error that I have been severely punished for.” 

“False! Why on earth do you mean to pretend the old man 
wanted to marry you? He could have paid for your services without 
that.” 

She did not answer him. But she knew the motive. Soon 
enough after the marriage, if not before, it must have been plain 
to her—the vindictive, unnatural motive which had foreseen and 
exulted secretly in this discovery, which would have found malignant 
recompense in the frightful pallor and fixed eyes of the man who, 
with an incredulity that every minute became more forced, paid the 
penalty for the suffering he had inflicted. 

“ Why wasn’t this told? Why has it been hidden up, to injure, in 
the worst way, the whole lot connected with it?” George struck 
in with a cold utterance, stern with the sternness of sorely wounded 
pride. 

“T begged, I entreated until I was tired that it might be. It was 
no use. I was always put off, and I see now that it was never 
meant to be known until after his death. I was bound myself by a 
solemn promise not to tell.” 

“Not to publish her lie until the only person who could 
contradict it was past denying anything!” cried Septimus, savagely. 
“My father’s wife! ha, ha!” 
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“But I can prove it, I can prove it!” the woman was maddened 
by the mocking jeer. “Do you think I want, or expect, anybody 
here to believe my bare word ?” 

“It would be matchless impudence, but you might. Your proofs, 
then. Show them. Where are they?” 

He had sharply and suddenly pulled himself together, and was 
regaining his wonted manner. 

Lizzie seemed about to say something eagerly ; but as the words 
rose to her lips, her eye fell on Septimus’ face, and a sudden 
hesitation took her. 

“You shall see them, and be told something else you ought to 
know when my father comes to-morrow morning—not long to wait. 
But I will not stay here until then. I can get shelter in the village, 
and——” 

“No,” said George. ‘I believe this, because I can understand it. 
You can’t be turned out of a house which for all we know is your 
own. In any case, you must stop here until after the funeral.” 

“You've made up your mind to believe it, have you?” replied the 
other. “Well, give me leave to remain sceptical still. However, 
Mrs. Hazlit, rest for the present the quasi-wife or widow until 
Garthorpe comes. Perhaps he has the—proofs? The marriage 
certificate bundled up with my father’s will? I'll swear neither of 
them are in the house.” 

He spoke quickly but carelessly. How he had composed himself 
so soon from the raging bully .of a few minutes back I could not 
have guessed. The younger brother, with deep vertical lines 
between his eyes, and his hand playing with his thick moustache, 
seemed now the more disturbed of the two. 

“They're not with your solicitor. He knows nothing of the 
marriage. Only father does, and only I can tell you where to find 
the papers.” 

“ Doubtless they keep warm the money, the plate, and everything 
besides, which has been carefully removed from downstairs.” 

Lizzie did not reply. She appeared to close her lips firmly against 
the temptation to do so. 

“Well, this has been a charmingly unexpected episode,” went on 
Septimus, with a shrug. “I’m glad, Mrs. Markenfield, after all, 
you didn’t leave us to it. You'd have missed something that the 
vulgar would call ‘as good as a play.’ I suppose, now, I might as 
well send Johns away. Your room, Mrs. Hazlit, is free to you when 
you require it.” 

When he had departed, and Keezie with him, Lizzie murmured to 
me— 


“Tm going upstairs now, will you come to me in a little while? ” 
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I said ‘“ Yes,” and she was half-way to the door, when she arrested 
herself, as if a thought bad struck her. 

“May I say to you,” she spoke to George, with her eyes bent on 
the floor, and never lifted them, “‘ something that it would be no use 
to say to your brother; that if what I have told you has come as a 
great surprise or shock, it was against my wish altogether. I would 
never have married your father if I had foreseen this secrecy and all 
it has brought. Thousands, millions of money could not repay me 
for the wretchedness that I have often endured. If my motives at 
first were mercenary, it was not for myself—I was persuaded.” 

“It is a shock,” he said gravely, “coming this way. If I had 
known of it any time before, it would have been a relief to me. As 
far as you are concerned, Mrs. Hazlit, the only feeling besides pity 
that I have, is wonder that you held your promise to keep the secret. 
It was very wrong to exact it. It should have been broken. There 
I blame you.” 

“T was to blame—I know it. I daved not tell—even when Mr. 
Hazlit was ill, I dared not. I was frightened by your brother. I 
was so worked upon by cowardice as to believe that my life might 
not be safe if he found out the marriage. If Mrs. Markenfield had 
not been in the room now, I should have waited for my father to 
come before I told.” 

A spasm crossed his face as he listened. My reason was entirely 
on Lizzie’s side. I sympathised with her feelings so much that it 
seemed possible I might have acted likewise. Coolly, I know I 
should not. For no terror could I have submitted to the stigma 
that she had been branded with. But my own nature not being as 
timid, it was not my part to condemn her. At last I was alone with 
George, and my opportunity had come. But just as 1 was framing 
the question, the words faltered on my lips and died away. 

He was so haggard, so careworn, so aged by a few terrible hours. 
I read the dejected unrest in his eyes, and my heart ached for the 
feelings his face betrayed. 

A change came as he noticed that I looked at him. Something 
passed into his expression that made me turn quickly away. 

“ What mischief I’ve done unthinkingly! I wish I’d never asked 
you to stay longer here. Shall I ever forgive myself for bringing 
you into this wretched work ? ” 

“Don’t let that trouble you as your fault. It is not.” 

“All the neighbourhood will be talking of this marriage 
to-morrow,” he went on thoughtfully. I fully credit it; but it has 
given me a blow. So far as my father’s reputation and the girl’s is 
concerned, I am glad of it. But e 

“Tt means mischief to you ?” 
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“No, no; I wasn’t worrying about that. I was going to say that 
this morning I had worked myself into a decent state of mind. The 
feeling that tries to make softened memories was with me, though 
God knows, as I told you once, I have no real memories of kindness 
or affection that I can call up. But the suddenness, the horror of 
that death had thrust all resentments from me; and now this 
malice, this idea of revenge, foreseeing the time when he imagined 
we should be thirsting for the spoil, and forming this scheme to crush 
our hopes! Oh, I can well understand that the secret was always 
meant to be kept until such a day as this!” 

What could I urge in comfort, when my own thoughts sadly 
coincided with his? My next words were, deliberately, wide of 
those he had uttered. 

“Do you think that Miss Waylen—Mrs. Hazlit will have a great 
deal left to her ?” 

“T should guess so. From this beginning, I augur that Septimus 
will come badly off. I wonder if my father talked this scene over 
when he went those long excursions he took latterly with his wife. 
She must have trembled at him if he did. His energy would be 
terrific ; and she is the sort of timid woman whom anything strong, 
good or bad, alarms.” 

The occasion when I had so unwelcomely come across the two in 
the field rose to my mind. I had mentioned it to George, under a 
promise of silence which I knew he would respect better than I had 
done mine in telling him. He had wondered, but did not appear to 
think much of the matter. 

Just then Septimus passed outside the window. He was 
ruminating deeply, pushing the leaves that had fallen from the 
creeper before him with his feet. His head, sunk more than usual 
between his shoulders, was bent downwards. He was oblivious even 
of Jem, the boy who was sweeping the path, and kept casting sly, 
curious glances at him. 

“Come here!” 

I did not hesitate; but George Hazlit’s impatience thought I 
delayed. 

“ Away from that window. Right away—here!” 

I crossed the room and approached him. As I am very tall, 
rather too tall, I think, for a woman, it brought our heads close 
together when I was standing near him. 

“T have longed so much since last night for a few words alone 
with you. There is a weight oppressing me that I fancy may lie 
lighter when they are said,” 

“T wished—meant—to speak to you. I thought I should not be 
able to wait an instant. But now I draw back.” 
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“Yes; don’t speak. Let me speak once and for always.” 

“T would rather.” 

“T saw him—there ”—motioning towards the garden—“ early 
this morning. He told me fully and truthfully, mark, how he came 
first to be below last night. He had gone into the cellars by the 
side door; had been through them from one end to the other; had 
made the discovery of the abduction from the strong-room; for 
although he had not been inside it lately, from his knowledge of 
business past and present, he had a shrewd guess what ought to have 
been there. He was leaving in the usual way, through the kitchen, 
when a short cry, which he recognised to his amazement as in my 
father’s voice, struck him from the direction of the garden. If he 
had not then turned back, in all probability we must have met him. 
Oh, if it had only been so! But by some impulse that he couldn’t 
explain to himself, he retraced his steps, and went on until at last he 
saw the old man. He said his eyes were wide open, but they looked 
perfectly vacant.” 

George might have been delivering a painfully-learnt lesson. His 

sentences came slowly and with effort, suggesting the intention of 
repeating exactly what he had been told. 

“He didn’t seem to notice Septimus, although they were face to 
face. He was deaf, and blind, and lost to everything but his fixed 
end, whatever that may have been.” 

He made a short pause. I was trying to seize the entire 
significance of the tale. This was Septimus’ story, which his 
brother said he believed. I, therefore, was prepared to accept it. 

“Septimus says he determined not to arouse him, fearing it might 
bring on some sort of fit if he were startled into consciousness, 
Right; but that he should have gone on and secured the side door, 
allowing the old man to get out of his sight, and, as it turned out, 
barring us from entrance, was a fatal mistake. I take comfort in the 
thought that he could not know any one in the house had been 
alarmed. He did not deliberately exclude me. You remember 
what happened then? You heard Septimus’ step following my 
father’s while we were dogging them both ?” 

“T wish we had called out—called loudly, and let them know we 
were near. That has troubled me ever since. It might have 
prevented P 

I did not finish. I was aghast at the purport of my words. 

“TI can’t forgive the mad stupidity which made me utterly forget 
that when covetousness has raged, some of the family before now 
have behaved like devils. I had no special fear, only, up to quite the 
last, a desire to overtake them. If I had felt more, those cellars 
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“ Just a little more, and then, between you and me, last night's 
events must be blotted out. We must think, both of us, that we 
were deceived. When all was over, and I carried you, in a stupor 
that I envied, to your room, I was a madman for hours. It seemed 
that the hideous spirit which has governed the house so long, and 
made ruin of all good or tender things, had quite destroyed us. 
There was nothing left for one of us. The ruin was total.” 

“Did you say much to him?” 

“No; there are things too awful for words. But what we know 
divides us for the future. He will hate me during life. What a 
Nemesis if he has lost at last! ” 

I told George that I would endeavour to forget, yet I inwardly 
suspected that what I had seen would be the nightmare of years to 
come. It was easy to promise never to mention it again. I had no 
temptation. The load, strange to say, was the most overpowering 
while I had to doubt and shudder secretly. But that was over; I 
did not bear it alone. I had not, after all, gone through a morbid 
delirium, but shared with my companion the knowledge of an evil 
deed, to be hidden from the very air, and our wishes were one, 
henceforward to be mute. 

“To-morrow,” I said, when some time had passed by, “I am 
going home. My house is not let, and the old servant whom I left 
in charge is there. Afterwards I think I shall go abroad. I can’t 
call myself an invalid now, but I feel that it will be good for me.” 

“Yes. These last days have told upon you palpably. You're 
right to shake the dust of the Owlery from your feet at once. 
Change of scene is change of mind. With nothing to recall them, 
this house, which you have chanced to visit at such an unfortunate 
time—and all the memories belonging to it—must soon slip from 

ou.” 
‘ The finishing sentence had a marked inflection which it would 
have been impossible to pass over. 

“Not quite all. You say your future life will lie apart from 
everything here, and with me there never has been, or ever will be, 
any ideas connected with you which are not entirely separate from 
all besides at the Owlery. If at any time you like to come to see 
me in my own home, I shall be glad to have the opportunity of 
making some return for the kindness you have shown me during my 
stay.” 

4 Kindness! No; there has been none of that. The motive was 
too selfish.” 

George said this so simply and earnestly that it would have been 
impossible for me to make a disclaiming reply. He took my hand as 
he spoke, and when, after a few moments, I observed quietly that I 
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must go, I had preparations for departure to make, he bent his head 
and kissed it. 

On leaving him, I betook myself, as I had promised, direcily io 
Lizzie. My slight knock at her door gaining no answer, I went in, 
apparently rousing her from a light sleep. Her first survey of her 
ransacked bedroom had so dismayed her that, exhausted as she was 
by the long continuance of so many burdens on her shoulders, for 
the present she had no heart to set about repairing the disorder. i 
encouraged her to rest; said, if she liked, I would sit there and write ; 
that she had now nothing further to dread, and the best thing she 
could do was to fit herself to be equal to the many arrangements in 
which, as Mr. Hazlit’s widow, she would be obliged to take a part. 

Poor girl! when her silence and regular breathing told me she 
had succumbed to exhaustion, I went to the bed-side, and as I 
carefully lifted some loose hair away from her cheek, I noted once 
more the traits in her pretty face, which to me have been tell-tale 
from the first—the long fine line of the eyebrows, the absence of all 
firm character in the mouth, the receding turn of the small chin. 

Isabella, it seemed, was ashamed to show her face, for she went 
home directly after Lizzie was beguiled downstairs, her guard over 
when the policeman arrived. 

As I was trying to remedy the disorder of the room, there was a 
thump at the door, and opening it, I saw Keezie carrying a tray. 

“Mr. George, ma’am, has sent your dinner up, thinking you’d 
maybe like it better upstairs ; for there'll be plenty o’ trampling in 
and out of the parlour for a bit.” 

I thanked Mrs. Skey, but added that I seemed to have forgotten 
all about meals or being hungry. 

“ Fiddle-faddle! if lasses take to fainting, they'll do it quickest on 
an empty stomach. I’ve not thought much o’ food myself this day 
with death in the house; but I’m old, and you’re young, there’s the 
difference. I said that just now to Mr. George, for he wants to play 
the fool with his meals too.” 

I looked at my watch, having the vaguest ideas as to the time. 
Meanwhile, Keezie set the tray temporarily on a chair, and began to 
clear a place on ‘he table, peering askance all round at the confusion. 
Generally, she is a slave to order, but she was grimly revelling as she 

‘ murmured : 

“ Eh, what a precious, precious mess! It'll take some siding, I’m 
thinking !” 

“ She, yonder ”—Keezie would rather have torn out her tongue than 
called Lizzie “Mrs. Hazlit”—“ sleeps sound. It ’ud have been 
better for old master if she’d been a bit wakefuller last night. I 
wonder if it’ll ever come to hap that she and her cumber will plant 
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themselves here and turn out those they’ve robbed? Eh, old man, 
but you were a dotted fool with that trick, that I should live to say 
it of you.” 

“Tt would be hard for you, Mrs. Skey, after so many years of 
service, to have any one but a Hazlit living here.” 

“It’s a sight, miss,'—the old woman’s tall figure drew itself 
straight as a dart, and from the setting of her dark face her bright 
eyes flashed a lightning fierce enough to have riven the intruder she 
spoke of, if looks could kill—* it’s a sight as Keziah Skey will never 
look on. Ere a beggarly Waylen of the lot comes to meddle, wasting 
and squandering what their betters made, the Owlery will have seen 
the last of me. It ’ud near be my death to leave the old place; and 
I'd fain it might. I’ve got a place ready, in Bollerton Cemetery, 
not far from where they'll lay master, bought and paid for long ago, 
and the sooner I was shovelled in the better, and my monyment 
heavenon top. But if folks do walk after, which I don’t hold quite 
Christian to believe, though some does, there’s one old ghost ‘ud 
walk here that ’ud make the Owlery a hot nest for strange birds to 
roost in!” 

She seemed a sibyl prophesying evil, with her arm half-lifted 
menacingly, backing gradually towards the door, alternately throwing 
her baleful glances upon me and the sleeping girl. Her speech 
appeared the more vindictive because it was given almost in a 
whisper. 

My watch had signified that the afternoon was wearing. I did 
not, however, betake myself to packing, but resumed my efforts ror 
Lizzie’s benefit. The collecting and putting up of my own property, 
I had considered, would fill the night hours and keep them occupied, 
if I dallied sufficiently, for I could hope for no more sleep in this 
house. I envied Lizzie the ignorance which made it possible for her. 

The air grew cooler, and flesh-tinted clouds began to move across 
the sky. Lizzie had awakened, and talked, and slumbered again. 
My labours were finished, and I sat in the window-recess, the 
window, like mine, overlooking the garden. I had employed some 
time in setting down part of what I have written. It was all in my 
mind, so I might as well do so, my thoughts defying diversion. 
Keezie had not come in again ; and in the quiet I grew so abstracted 
that even voices which began to hold colloquy in the garden did not 
immediately draw my attention. It was only when, on their coming 
close, I discovered that one of them belonged to Septimus, that, with 
a shiver, I felt impelled to follow the conversation. 
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CuaprTer XII. 


“Tu do it first thing to-morrow, sir.” It was the boy speaking. 

“Mind you do. And that chair, it’s no use now, don’t let it 
stand about. Put it in the stable. There’s a man coming in a 
day or two to take it away.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Maves will stay here to-night, he’ll be wanted. All the idlers 
in the neighbourhood seem to be prying about our doors, and 
Mrs. Skey has plenty to do without keeping them at a distance.” 

His tone was smooth and composed. But my ear caught a 
latent irritation. After a short pause the lad began, hesitatingly. 

“The country folks are foolish, sir, and they hang about 
expecting the master will walk now that he’s gone, and they 
think maybe after dark they'll see him through the windows.” 

Septimus gave a hard laugh. 

“What fools! what idiots they are! Your master worried 
himself enough when he was alive, without troubling himself 
afterwards—before he’s in his coffin, too. Do you believe such 
nonsense ? ” 

“Me? Oh no, sir!” with prompt mendacity; “but they will 
talk. And before a month’s out, there’ll be heaps o’ them gabies 
to swear to having met him at dusk on the Bollerton road; or in 
the fields below the terrace, and further still, where I used to 
draw him, until he’d scarce strength to lift his legs in and out of 
the chair—oh Lord!” 

The boy pulled himself up with a jerk as sudden as that with 
which a brake sometimes arrests a progressive train. I felt that 
alarm was painted on his chubby, stupid face. 

“What’s the matter, Jem?” Septimus spoke very encouragingly 
—very reassuringly indeed. 

“Why, sir, the times that him as is dead has said to me— 
‘Never so long as you wish to stay in my service, let your tongue 
run on what’s no business o’ yours. You'd better be without 
tongue at all than chatter about what I do or where I go to,’ 
And as sure as I’m standing here this day, I’ve never spoke of it 
to a creature!” 

“Quite right. Be trustworthy, my lad, and you'll get on. 
You've done your duty so well to Mr. Hazlit, that I intend to find 
something for you to do about the place still. But your old 
master’s dead, and although it’s natural when people are in years 
for them to get odd and close in their ways, afterwards it can do 
them no harm to talk about their habits. Don’t be frightened, 
there’s no crime in mentioning to me—to me, mind, what, as you 
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were ordered, it was quite right of you to hold your tongue about 
before. So Mr. Hazlit used to go a long way in his chair?” 

“Well, not so long, sir. Maybe, by the road, near two mile ; 
but to go across the fields nothing like that. Only we couldn’t 
take the chair that way, ’cause of stiles.” 

“No, of course not,” Septimus answered carelessly. “I suppose 
as your master grew weaker, the distance tired him more ? ” 

‘Yes, sir, it seemed to. There was the rest between, but still 
he was obliged to walk a little when he got out of his chair.” 

“Not far, surely? And with you to help him on one side, and 
Miss Waylen at the other, I dare say it didn’t hurt him.” 

“Eh, sir! he never took me in with him. That was the reason 
he walked. He'd only his stick besides Miss Waylen to help 
him.” 

“ And you amused yourself in the meanwhile as you pleased, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Well, I just throwed stones, and looked in the hedges for nests, 
and suchlike. Sometimes, when the master was a extra long 
time, I’d drop off to sleep.” 

“Was he very long generally ?” 

“Always a goodish time, sir. But now and again I used to 
think he was never coming back ; and the number of shawls and 
things Miss Waylen carried for him tosit on! The chair used to 
be awful heavy ; and he never let me help him in or out.” 

The boy stopped; breaking out again after a few moments 
impulsively — 

“Twas strange to see them sitting there alone, so quiet. 
Looking more as if they'd come to go to sleep than anything 
besides!” 

“Sitting where? I thought you said you were always left 
behind ?” 

“So I was, sir, always,” the lad answered in a hurry, and 
then paused once more. Did those loadstone eyes ransack him 
the while, until they succeeded in magnetically drawing all 
reservation from him? At all events he resumed speaking, bis 
tongue gradually gaining fluency, as if, when once the mandate 
that had tied it was broken, communication was a relief to his 
simple-mindedness. 

“You say talking doesn’t matter now, sir, don’t you? [If it’s 
only to you, too. It was just once, only once, and master never 
knew it. Id got tired of waiting and stone-throwing, and I 
wasn’t sleepy, and nobody passed, so it came into my head to 
follow the way they’d gone, and see what they were doing. I 


always had a feeling they went after something, going day by day 
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to the same place, but as it happened I was mistaken. I went 
along the road e 

“The Bollerton road ?” 

“No, sir. The by-road to ‘ Three-field’ gate.” 

“ Oh—our fields!” By the sound of the careless interruption, 
Septimus is stooping down, perhaps setting his boot or trouser- 
leg right, or looking closely at something on the path. 

“Yes. And when I got to the gate, which was shut up and 
locked, just as usual, 1 peeped through very cautious, for fear the 
master should see me, and I couldn’t see a soul. That set me off 
wondering if they'd managed to walk so far as the second field. 
I was just thinking it was uncommon strange if they had, when 
I caught sight of a bit of colour through them thick trees there 
are there, and I knew it was one of master’s shawls.” 

“Well, what then? Did your curiosity make you climb the 
gate, and leave Mr. Hazlit’s chair to take care of itself in the 
road? Pretty cool, Jem, if it did.” 

“JT wasn’t more nor five minutes away, sir, and the chair was 
drawn close into the hedge. And you know how lonely that 
road is, leading to nowhere like. I did climb over, and kept by 
the hedge, and I ran along till I got to the back of the trees. 
Then I came to master and Miss Waylen, and they warn’t doing 
nothing. They were sitting as still as ghostses.” 

“Well, it was no great matter, as you didn’t vex your master 
by letting him see you; only don’t go and chatter, my boy, or 
we shall have all the place running to the field, climbing the gate 
and breaking the hedges. Understand, you are not to gossip 
about this.” 

So firm and authoritative was the perfectly changed tone, I 
could understand the boy’s emphatic “ No, indeed, sir!” 

“Be off now, and put that chair away as I told you. Then 
Mrs. Skey can give you some tea and you may go home.” 

I heard the scrunch of nailed boots dying away on the gravel, 
and then no further sound for several minutes. Septimus 
evidently remained, when he was alone, without changing his 
position. 

Why does the man compel, why has he always compelled from 
me an espionage of his movements, a most reluctant speculation 
on his motives? My inclination drove me or sought to drive me 
from all sight or hearing of him; but something infinitely more 
potent than inclination bound me to my seat. 

By-and-by the soft tuneless whistle with which Septimus 
frequently accompanies reflection, began. Then I beheld him 
stroll over the grass, and take my favourite seat by the sun-dial, 
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pulling out a pipe. He turned his head then and scanned the 
windows of the house; but the recess was too deep for him to 
distinguish me, especially as the sun was lighting up the glass 
with dazzling gold. 

How quietly Lizzie was lying! I wished she would wake or 
he would go away, to break the spell. Neither, however, 
happened ; he sat on and the girl still slept. 

The sun sank. The twilight increased, growing grey and 
misty as the clouds faded, the man’s figure on the lawn became 
less distinct. I watched him, but he seemed quite motionless, 
and my eyes had begun to strain themselves to see him clearly 
through the growing dusk, when at last he rose quickly and 
moved away. Not towards the house, but through the fruit 
garden, where he vanished amidst the bushes. With a sense of 
relief I was preparing to quit the window, when a square- 
shouldered figure advanced rapidly from the opposite direction. 1 
had an impulse to knock on the pane and wave my hand, but 
I forebore, as Septimus re-appeared, carrying what I took to be a 
tool-basket. 

The brothers met on the lawn. George half paused, but the 
other, apparently with some remark, made a curve to avoid him, 
and steadily proceeded; George also resumed his course, but 
after going a few yards, he halted suddenly and looked round. 

He remained stationary until Septimus must have been 
almost out of sight; and when he began to walk again it 
was not towards the house, but to follow quickly in his brother’s 
wake. 

If I had seen him preparing heedlessly to descend a steep 
mountain slope, whose incline I knew to be of treacherous slipperi- 
ness, and tending toa plumbless gulf below, the pang of dread I was 
inspired with could not have been surpassed. I should have cried 
out to him to stay if I could have made my voice reach him. 
There was no plan in my head, [ had no idea what I purposed, 
therefore I was wholly driven by a spirit of vague dread to act as I 
then did. I caught upa hat and wrap of Lizzie’s which were lying 
on a chair and sped swiftly from the room and down the stairs. 

Both men were beyond view when I gained the garden, and 
I was unaware in what direction they had gone. Assuredly, then, 
it was no mere chance that led me to the terrace. 

For, far down the field was a dark moving blot that must be 
Septimus, for it was carrying something. I saw no second 
figure, but George might be close to the hedge, and so shrouded 
in the dense white mist that hung over the ditch. The whole 
field was lightly covered with mist that had the appearance of 
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a strange, ghostly sheet of water. Iran down the bank, risking 
the chance of one of the two turning round, although I would 
fain have remained undiscovered. 

Septimus was moving rapidly, and I held the same pace, until 
it seemed that the hedge slid by me, and not that my hurrying 
feet devoured the way. The grass was rank and heavy with dew. 
I heard the frogs jumping about the ditch, and the shouting of 
men calling to each other on the road at the bottom of the fields; 
but in my ears the dominant sound—the sound in which the 
rest were deadened and obscured—was that of my heart beating 
painfully with heavy thumps. 

The fields are traversed. I climb the last stile, and am out on 
the country highway! Before I reach it, I see two forms in 
succession get over and disappear. The moon has risen; but it is 
not high enough yet to lighten the lonely road, bordered by tall 
trees and wooden fences. There is a turning some way ahead, and 
when I have passed the stile the leading figure has rounded it. 
That must be Septimus, for the one still visible is not carrying 
anything. So far all is well. 

I pass the turn, but still do not see Septimus. Perhaps George 
does, for he holds steadily on. We have progressed, crossing from 
one lane and road to another, for about a quarter of an hour, when 
he abruptly stops, seems to slip into the hedge beside him, and 
appears no more. I quicken my steps to a run that soon brings 
me to the spot, and find a tall gate whose aspect is familiar ; it 
is secured with cruel carefulness, and stands between thick over- 
branching trees. 

The top is encumbered with brushwood. Alas! to a dweller 
amongst pavements and chimney-pots, as I have always been, this 
was a formidable obstacle. But there was a break in the barricade 
where the men had passed over, and, unless I meant to be bafiled 
from further following, I must climb likewise. It is well that 
I am supple and lithe-limbed, or the feat would have been 
beyond me. 

The gate was very steep and the brushwood caught 
desperately to my skirts, so that when I jumped down on the inner 
side I seemed to be alone. But I had a clue now; I did not need 
to keep the two in sight. There, where the moon was sending 
shimmering shafts upon stirring boughs and thick leafage, I knew 
I should find them. 

They are still apart, I fancy, as I penetrate the trees at a place 
where the undergrowth is so close and thick that I have to part 
it as I go, for I can distinguish no talking. My feet make such a 
crackling as they tread dry leaves and prostrate twigs that I 
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expect each step I give must send forth a note of warning of my 
approach. I try to be noiseless, for unless strong necessity 
compels me, I wish to keep my presence secret; and as I push 
further into the plantation, I become aware that, at all events, I 
am nearing one of the brothers. 

Heavy and dull arises a sound like the regular falling of a mass 
of earth, and now and again a kind of ringing as if of metal 
bodies coming in contact. Over and over I hear the dull fall; 
the sounds of the digger’s creation—it 7s someone digging —will 
surely serve to deaden those of my advance. 

After scouting for some little time in two or three directions, I 
strike into a path that brings me closer to the goal. But the 
trees and shrubs belt it jealously round, and I yet see nobody. 
Doubtless, I may not until I am within arm’s reach. I divined 
that the man I heard must be Septimus. Was he still ignorant 
that George had dogged him ? 

Spite of every precaution, spite of my utmost pains to discover 
the place from which I could peep out most safely, I was 
hazardously near, and, in fact, only a few yards from Septimus’ 
bent head, when I cautiously drew back a staggering bough and 
looked through. 

He was stooping over a long narrow cavity in the ground that 
uncomfortably suggested a grave. The earth which he had dug 
up in making it was lying, not in lumps, but in a loose mass 
about, and also some layers of rough turf that seemed to have been 
first cut away. He had desisted from his work, and was tugging 
with vigorous hauls at something apparently a few feet below the 
surface of the hole. I caught the short quick breathing which 
accompanied each pull; but I could not see the object of his 
exertions, it lay too deep. By-and-by, however, the moon, 
which lit up the rest of the clearing in which Septimus stood, 
would throw the searching gleam of her lamp immediately 
upon it. 

It was the precise place inseparably linked in my memory with 
Mr. Hazlit and Lizzie. I recognised it in an instant. There was 
the old elm, there unmistakably rose the little mound where I had 
seen the dead man sit, whereon, even at that moment, the apparition 
of the bent sinewy figure I remembered would scarcely have 
surprised me, Septimus had flung his basket there; I could almost 
have touched it. The open field was, therefore, opposite to me, 
and, except on that side, the nook was entirely screened amongst 
the foliage. 

I was gazing intently at Septimus, when our ears became 
simultaneously aware of a hasty trampling that did not seek to 
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conceal itself, but crunched heavily forward. He threw up his 
head, listened, then with a furious oath awaited the advent of 
the intruder. . 

Alarmingly close to my hiding-place, the branches of the trees 
were tossed apart, and, forestalling his appearance, came the voice 
of George. 

“Stop—stop, man! What brings you herealone? I’ve followed 
you all the way; if you'd turned once you must have seen me. 
But I lost you in the bushes.” 

The elder brother: straightened himself, leaning his back 
against a tree. In the moonlight the two faces confronted each 
other. 

“ It’s a new departure for you to take up the family hobby for 
playing detective. My brains brought me here. They generally 
lead me where my interest lies.” 

“You think so. Maybe to irreparable mistakes. I feared 
something from your look as you passed me in the garden— 
something which made me come after and keep you in sight—at 
least until a few minutes since. What on earth are you doing— 
digging a grave ?” 

“No,” was the deliberate reply, “I’m playing resurrectionist, 
and disinterring. Look here—here—here!” 

One by one as he spoke he drew from the hole various different 
sized packages, carefully wrapped, and scattered them on the 
ground. 

“Or here!” concluding in a triumphant tone, he hurled back 
the lid of what he had so painfully raised, which I now saw was a 
strong iron box such as is used to contain important papers or 
valuables. A ray of moonlight seized the revealed contents, and 
flashed them into a radiance of quivering silver light. 

With a wondering exclamation George drew nearer and bent 
over the box. 

“This is the miser’s hole! The magpie’s nest! Where 
Thomas Hazlit, gone mad as a March hare, as his father went 
before him, removed all he could carry. His own house didn’t 
please him—his sons knew where his treasures were kept there, 
so he buried them in this precious hole in the earth, which he 
could sit by and brood over like a hen upon its eggs. This was 
where he came day after day ; and when he could come no more, 
he sent his wife! With more plunder filched from its proper place 
and carted away here!” 

This outburst, which gained in furious emphasis as it proceeded, 


was not stopped by George. He seemed still lost in astonish- 
ment. 
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“ How extraordinary! He was so acute to the last in some 
things. I can’t understand it! Well, these things can’t lie 
here. We'd better take as much back with us now as we can 
carry. Put the rest securely where they were, and in the 
morning send for them and let them be stowed safely until we 
know whose they are.” 

“T’ve settled that point already.” A smile, evil and mirthless, 
played over the fair, fleshy face, accentuating in a peculiar 
manner the calm power of the smooth heavy jaw. “I’ve made 
sure of that. If Madam Waylen, or Hazlit, was to have ary 
interest in them, I should leave the lot to the mercies of the tramps 
or crows. But for another individual’s sake, I agree with your 
proposal exactly, George.” 

“T expect her interests are entrusted to safe hands. The whole 
matter affects me very little. For years I’ve guessed pretty 
shrewdly how I shall stand. If I’m mistaken, it won't make any 
difference. Nothing would induce me to touch a penny.” 

“ You carry magnanimity to folly, my good fellow! To absurd 
folly ; though perhaps it’s a trifle cheap. If you say, supposing 
you get the chance, you'll give up that ”—he indicated the box 
where the jewels still played lambently—“ or those ”—touching 
some of the packages that lay about with his foot—“or your 
share in this,” he lifted a heavy bag from the ground and shook it 
as he spoke—“ or anything represented by worm-eaten documents, 
here or elsewhere, still it’s not business, though it may be high- 
minded. Men don’t live by magnanimity or sentiment in these 
days, unless they’re professional philanthropists. Your generosity 
is unbusinesslike, as well as what I called it—cheap.” 

“Yes, facts do make it rather cheap. But, anyway, I mean 
in any circumstances I should do the same.” 

“Ah! You're very well, George. You've been well enough, 
for a bachelor, with a pretty talent for philanthropy, too, for 
years. Now you have the ambition to change your estate, the 
pretty widow’s compact little income will support the extra 
expense easily.” 

For the world, as I listened to these words, I would not have 
betrayed my presence. My fears had subsided. The men, though 
miles estranged from any sympathy of feeling, were not engaged 
in strife or recrimination. My position had grown uncomfortable, 
and I sought a chance to slip away. Although he thought me 
housed at the Owlery, and could not imagine I was watching, 
some feeling made me move my eyes away from George as he 
replied : 

“Keep Mrs. Markenfield out of the discussion entirely, if you 
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please. She has no more to do with my resolution than if she 
had never been born.” . 

An ejaculation of contemptuous incredulity escaped Septimus’ 
lips before he answered blandly, though with underlying 
provocation— 

“Tm surprised! Sceptic as I am, I must be doubtful. Pardon 
me! You know you may be deceiving yourself as to your purity 
of motive. It’s a complex point. But why mayn’t I have the 
privilege of uttering a name associated with something so charming 
that I grudge it even to you? We've both good taste, it seems. 
Still, if I'd been the single man, I should have staked my fate 
before now. I’m quicker in action than you.” 

“Hold on. Stop!” 

“Nay, her dainty little haughty nose, her ‘don’t-care’ blue 
eyes, not to mention that hair—a brown, which only nature can 
dye, and she only does for one woman in a thousand—would have 
whipped me to the point headlong. And I should have won, too.” 

I shuddered at the air of cool conviction with which he assumed 
a supposititious triumph. But my thoughts were to be startled 
into another course. The rough hot-flowing Hazlit blood, held in 
check by Septimus through habitual dissimulation, in George by 
civilised manners, was rising. Passion stood forth in the bronzed 
features of the younger man, lighting up his eyes with such a 
look of determined anger as only light eyes can assume. For an 
instant George lifted his arm, and the oncoming rush seemed to be 
delayed but for a breathing-time, while Septimus fell an involun- 
tary pace back. But just as my vivid alarm foreboded another 
illustration of the many fratricidal struggles begun with the first 
brotherhood ages ago, the fury passed. A deep paleness spread 
over George’s face, the uplifted arm dropped, dropped quietly 
against a bush. The angry passionate regard wandered from 
Septimus to fix itself in troubled vacancy upon the empty air. 

Septimus was relieved. He drew breath, and in a changed 
manner, one devoid of either sarcasm or irritation, proceeded 
hastily— 

“This isn’t a time to waste in idle talking, with all these 
things lying loose about. Help me, if you will, and I'll tell 
you what I mean about securing another person’s interests.” 

He quickly restored bundle after bundle to the hole. A few 
small parcels and one or two papers he stuffed into his pockets 
or the basket of tools upon the mound. 

Then I attempted to go. But my first movements were so 
audible, evoking loud rustles from leaves and boughs, that both 
looked sharply round, and I dared not repeat them. 
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“Now, look here,” said Septimus at length, suspending his 
occupation and stopping George. “This ”—he pulled two folded 
papers one after another from an inside pocket—“ is the last will 
and testament of our late respected father, dated later than the 
one we know of. Garthorpe hasn’t drawn it up, but as far as 
I’ve just scanned it, by the light of the moon and a box of matches, 
it reads sane and regular. It was the first thing I rooted up, 
and as I saw what it was I gave it longer attention than any- 
thing else. It appears to “pot” everybody but his wife. This 
other thing is a certified copy of the registry of marriage— 
marriage performed before the registrar in some little town at 
the other end of the county—all quite legal. I give in that 
Senex Cophetua Hazlit married his beggar-maid with sufficient 
rites. The entry can be found in the book if it’s wanted, of 
course, so it don’t much matter whether the certificate’s left here 
or not; but as a saving of trouble, and because I’m partial to 
the sound of tearing paper—the will’s on paper, observe—here 
goes!” 

He held the papers together. His hands clasped them firmly, 
ready to rend them into undecipherable bits. I heard George 
speak— 

“You musn’t do that. I won’t have it. It’s out of the 
question.” 

“Why? Don’t be Quixotic. It isn’t strictly honourable, I 
allow; but we have the place to ourselves. What’s integrity to 
an opportunity ? and it’s a moral certainty that only one person 
can swear the thing was here. Ease your conscience, take a walk 
round while I dispose of these.” 

“No. Give them to me. Garthorpe must have them by 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, Garthorpe is coming over to see me. He’s got 
the document the old man drew up when he loved us—or one of 
us—rather more than he has done lately. Don’t be thin-skinned, 
it was done after your row with him, so I don’t fancy he leaves 
you much.” 

“Those papers, Septimus! Put the idea of destroying them, 
along with the power, out of your hands. Let me have them.” 

“T won't!” The voice, subdued thus far, rose with opposition 
into smouldering rage. “Fool! What's the crime in taking my 
own? I’ve earned tit well. Do you think I've worked and 
schemed and managed to be a beggar at last?” 

“Not a beggar. Through Isabella you’re as rich as I am, if 
you cared to spend your money; it’s a sham for you to cry 
poverty. Then the business must still be yours—yours wholly. 
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Your brains and energies are better capital than all you lose by 
that paper. Besides i 

He ceased abruptly. I was watching them intently. They 
were standing very close together. Septimus’ profile was set 
into icy immovability. His hands held the papers in a grip of 
iron. Again George’s face seemed to be gazing into vacancy. He 
had stopped as if the words choked him. 

“Besides what? Out with it! Don’t look as if you were 
staring at a ghost!” 

“T do see one. It has come before to-night. It will not be 
laid. I judge your feelings by mine, and that was what drove 
me after you, to hinder what I feared might be your purpose, 
self-destruction. You force me to speak—I have avoided it. 
Be thankful, man, if that paper saves you, at any rate, from 
taking the price of blood.” 

“What do you mean?” 

The whispered reply was hushed as if it must be hidden even 
from the quiet sky or sheltering trees. 

“Your father was a dying man, and you pushed him, helpless 
and unconscious, to a headlong fall. He might have lingered 
long, but you pulled his last foot-hold of life from under him— 
hurried him to his grave!” 

“It’s a lie! A mad lie! You didn’t get there last night 
until he slipped, and you saw nothing before I tried to save him. 
This is the meaning of your manner this morning. This 
outrageous vagary explains the frowns and gloomy looks I put 
down for an affectation of mourning! Ha, let go!” 

“mei 

Swift as an arrow George had suddenly grasped the papers. 
Each now held them—strained so firmly that I wondered they 
did not tear in the tension. Both had spoken low and hurriedly, 
with a reservation of care for the faint possibility of being 
overheard. 

As the “No!” was uttered the struggle began. It could only 
end by one becoming secure possessor of the object they were 
equally resolved to have. It terrified me to see the two strong, 
angry men, matched in inflexible determination, as they swayed 
to and fro, their features firmly set, their muscles bent to the 
uttermost, their hands touching, as they held the packet 
crumpled and twisted between them. They were near a height, 
and both well-set; but Septimus, fleshier and less active than 
George, would, probably, in a prolonged effort be worsted. His 
breath was drawn in short quick gasps, he did not keep the 
reserve force of a practised wrestler. Once let George get the 
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prize, he would surely remain its master. Neither appeared to 
think of defeating his opponent by an unexpected blow. It was 
yet a wrestle only, not a fight. 

Their feet trampled backwards and forwards, over the things 
that still lay on the ground, and occasionally stumbled as they 
shifted. Again and again I trembled for fear some chance move- 
ment should throw them against the branches at the place where 
I was lurking, and reveal me. 

In the struggle Septimus’ shoulder struck sharply in contact 
with the knotted boll of the old elm, and for an instant he shifted 
his eyes to look at it. In that brief moment’s distraction, by the 
moonlight which shone full on his face, I saw a baleful expression 
arise in it, the reflex of a vivid inspiration. He released one hand 
from the papers, and George, pursuing the advantage thus given 
him, bent his head low in a supreme effort. 

He was bareheaded, and so was Septimus. Both had lost their 
hats in the scuffle. I saw the elder brother’s fingers stealthily 
close upon the handle of the spade, which rested against the tree, 
then it was lifted so swiftly through the air, that the moon, 
catching its edge, worn bright with usage, made it describe an 
arc of silver. Heavy as the weapon was, it was raised as if it had 
been a feather; then with a dreadful momentum, and a direct and 
fatal aim that must have ended far more than the conflict, I saw 
it descending—descending—— 

Whence or how came the harsh discordant sound, half-words, 
half-shriek, but piercing and shrill enough to have startled the 
sleeping birds, I could not have told. I was not conscious of 
producing it ; it seemed, without any effort of my own, to fill the 
stillness with a sudden note of warning and alarm. But more 
fervently, with more strength of aspiration than I have ever felt, 
I hope that so long as I live such an impulse of terror will never 
again force from me a like utterance. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Little Girl's Recollections of Le Comte 
Alfred de Pigny. 


Next to Mr. Thackeray, the most illustrious person I remember 
among the many remarkable men and women who gathered at my 
mother’s salon in Paris was Monsieur Alfred de Vigny (Member of 
the French Academy, Author of ‘ Cinq-Mars,’ ‘ Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires,’ ‘La Maréchale d’Ancre,’ ‘ Chatterton,’ etc.). 

I was a little girl when Monsieur de Vigny came to our home, yet I 
ean distinctly recall the courtly, carefully-dressed gentilhomme, with 
the charming smile and quiet dignified manner, so different from the 
ordinary gesticulating Frenchman, whose head, shoulders, arms and 
features are so seldom in repose. Alfred de Vigny’s courteous 
manner, tinged with the high-bred gallantry of the old régime, had 
a peculiar fascination ; there was a halo of romance about him that 
almost idealised his demeanour towards life, literature, women, and 
children. When he, as was his wont, used to deposit a kiss on my 
little hand, it made me think of the preua chevaliers I had read of in 
my French story-books. His face, as I still remember it, though 
not striking, bore the unmistakable stamp of high breeding and 
thought; his blue eyes, if small, had a shrewd, penetrating ex- 
pression; he wore his hair rather long, falling in curls about his 
neck, as he used to say, was the fashion of the old Franks. Monsieur 
Alfred de Vigny had known me from my birth; he often told me 
how he used to rock me to sleep in my cradle, and how he had found 
out the secret of hushing my cries. He always called me Henriette 
d’Angleterre; my sister, who was very fair, delicate, and pretty, he 
called Ophelia. To us little girls this deferential homage was 
flattering, and we strove in his presence to appear at our best. 

Monsieur de Vigny’s voice was thin, but well modulated ; his 
utterance precise ; there was just a sowpcon of the faded beaw about 
him. I can see him still, sitting in one of our big arm-chairs, 
soliloquising (I may say far above my understanding), generally with 
half-closed eyes, as if looking into the depths of his own mind. His 
talk was nearly always upon some delightful literary topic; he 
tigidly eschewed politics and scandal. 

Though a poet, he did not care for the country ; he adored Paris 
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in all seasons (where else could be gathered together such an 
assemblage of wits and intellects as those that were his con- 
temporaries?). I remember one day my astonishment at hearing 
him remark, as he stepped out on the balcony : “ What a charming 
view of chimney-pots! I adore those chimneys—yes, the smoke of 
Paris is more beautiful to me than the solitude of woods and 
mountains.” 

Monsieur de Vigny’s greatest enjoyments were causerie and 
véverie. He would set out after dinner, drop in at the foyer of the 
Théatre Francais, where a circle would gather round the author of 
the dramas ‘ Chatterton ’ and ‘ La Maréchaled’Ancre,’ to listen to his 
delightful talk. He would then turn in at his intimate friends’ 
houses, after midnight, and chat away in his interesting fashion till 
the small hours of the morning ; after this he used to : return to his 
apartment in the Rue des Kcuries d’Artois, and sit during his hours 

of inspiration at his desk, with the blinds closed against “the dawn, 

retiring to bed about five or six in the morning, He had a fire 
always in his study, a curious peculiarity of the old soldier (he had 
been an officer in the Garde Royale), to whom all seasons out of 
doors were alike, while at home he lived the life of a hothouse plant. 
He could not bear an open window, even in a crowded room ; and yet 
to the end of his fairly long life he preserved a singular look of 
juvenility. 

I remember, one late afternoon, Monsieur de Vigny coming to my 
mother’s salon, and being much amused at the manner of two 
Englishmen who happened.to come in. They had not been intro- 
duced, so neither addressed the other. My father has often told me 
what Monsieur de Vigny said then :— 

“ How strange that when two Englishmen meet for the first time 
they should eye each other like a couple of strange bull-dogs; they 
seem more ready to fly at each other’s throats than to shake hands. 
They slink away and sniff as if they scented hostility.” 

Monsieur de Vigny lived a life of Spartan simplicity. His 
apartment was small; the drawing-room furniture was covered with 
dull red chintz; on the chimney-piece stood a white marble clock 
and vases ; there was an old grand piano, a few arm-chairs, a divan. 
That was all, with the exception of a few full-length portraits—one 
of which was Macchiavelli. Close by the salon was his study, 
furnished with a bureau, a leather arm-chair, and books. One servant, 
a woman, was the sole domestic. Madame de Vigny (English by birth) 
was a queerZold lady, primitive and kind, but the very antithesis of 
one’s notions of a poet’s wife. She was a sort of Mrs. Malaprop in 
her way, assuring people, with a smile, that they were of course 
‘excluded in her invitations,” meaning “ included” ; that others were 
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as “proud as Luther,” instead of “ Lucifer.’ To his odd old wife 
Monsieur de Vigny was always kind and courteous. 

One evening I went with my father to the De Vignys, and 
brought my first shaded drawings, to show to M de Vigny, who took 
a special interest in my education. 

He looked at my work long and critically; advised me not to 
waste my time shading, but to do outline drawings from the figure, 
and to study the écorché in order to understand thoroughly the play 
of the muscles, He said he admired Ingre’s work so much, because 
of the purity and perfection of his line. He showed me some 
beautiful drawings illustrating his poem “loa,” the angel of pity 
that sprang from the tear that Christ shed at Lazarus’ grave. He 
presented me that evening with a copy of his dramas, writing on the 
fly-leaf, in his bold, fine handwriting— 


A HENRIErre D’ANGLETERRE SOUVENIR DE MON HEREDITAIRE 
AFFECTION. 
“ALFRED Du VIGNY.” 

Monsieur de Vigny was about sixty years of age when I remember 
nim best. He had not published anything for more than twenty 
years. He was very fastidious, and, as he expressed it, “ approached 
his literary work with meditation, holy as prayer.” Madame de Vigny 
told my father that when her husband was writing ‘ Chatterton’ he 
often fainted from excess of emotion. I have heard people say that 
he feared to compromise his literary reputation by works of inferior 
merit, and, like Rossini, he stopped in the zenith of his fame. 

I went two or three times with Monsieur de Vigny to the Louvre. 
It was a treat to hear him talk over the pictures he liked best. The 
Salle carrée of the Louvre was a favourite resort of his. He knew every 
work there by heart. It was Alfred de Vigny who first urged me, as 
soon as I could draw, to learn Pastel; the elegance and delicacy of 
this branch of Art specially charmed him. I remember his stopping 
before a Pastel of Rosalba at the Louvre, and exclaiming, “ Ah! it 
is only in Pastel that an artist can faithfully render the bloom on a 
young girl’s cheek, and the down on a butterfly’s wing.” 

I shall conclude this little sketch of our dear old friend by giving 
the substance of a few notes written to me when I was a girl of about 
thirteen. It seems a pity to translate them, as it is not possible to 
render into English the graceful towrnwre of his French phrases. 

The following letter is an answer to a request of mine, asking 
him to recommend a little play for acting purposes— 


“DEAR HENRIETTE D’ANGLETERRE, 
“Beware of losing time which ought to be precious to you, in 
fillimg your memory with the trivial, silly comedies that have too 
frequently been written for young people; this sort of morality in action 
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in the style of Berquin and his followers is good for nothing; not even for 
teaching the language. There was once upon a time a great poet in 
France, who was asked by the Court to write something amusing for 
Louis XIV. He wrote a masterpiece for the little girls of St. Cyr. Learn 
it by heart, you will never forget it, and even unconsciously you will 
always have the words upon your tongue, study the parts of Esther. 
Some evening you will come and recite them to me. It is by learning 
such parts, written in French verse, that your pronunciation will become 
pure and lose all trace of accent. Our actors, French though they be, 
when they act prose parts, forget, transpose, stammer, sputter with 
impunity, but poetry obliges them to count the twelve feet of each line, 
and the syllables of each word, and to give correctly the most musical 
expression of our language. 

“For you, dear little English girl, it will be the best training. If there 
were still ‘Des Demoiselles de St. Cyr,’ I should like to place you there 
under the direction of Madame de Maintenon, who always impresses me 
as an excellent schoolmistress. Good-night, Henriette d’Angleterre. Be 
a good girl, believe me and believe in me, 

“ ALFRED DE VIGNY.” 


The next is about a fancy ball for children. Monsieur de Vigny 
designed my costume, that of a soubrette :— 


“Here is the album; I hope I am obedient. I was already sufficiently 
guilty in going out the day it came into your little head to come and sce 
Lydia. Wear one or two pretty skirts (a couleur de rose one, and a sky 
blue) and a gold cross worthy of Henriette d’ Angleterre. 

“ Good-bye, good-night. 
“ ALFRED DE VIGNY.” 


The following was sent with autograph verses I had asked for a 
friend of mine :— 


“Here are some verses for your young friend. You did not come to 
take them at my house, so they will have to go and find a little Henriette 
d’Angleterre, who I saw the day she was born in France, and who took me 
for her mother a few days after. 

“You see how good it is, when one isa woman, to say I will! witha little 
decided air; nothing charms us Frenchmen so much, because we think 
great importance is attached to what we do. Forgive our vanities, dear 
child, and pray for us! 

‘** ALFRED DE VIGNY.” 


HENRIETTE CorkKRAN. 
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By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Autsor or ‘His Cousin Betty, ‘Near Nercasours,’ &o. 


Cuapter IX. 


“ What a careless, even deportment hath your borrower! What con- 


tempt for money, accounting it (yours and mine especially) no better 
than dross ! ”—Charles Lamb. 


“We get along, don’t we?” demanded Miss Lawrence cheerfully. 
They had, indeed, gone down the street of the old town at a 
rattling pace, leaving the Castle behind them, and soon finding 
themselves on the level of the river, having reached which point 
they bore to the right, and immediately plunged into such a 
labyrinth of green lanes, running up and down in apparent sheer 
wantonness of will, as might well have appeared to a stranger 
hopeless. Lawrence however, had known them from childhood. 
He was thoroughly familiar with their tangled intricacy—knew 
the warm red of the banks; the over-arch of the trees; the 
scattered cottages, thatched, with great chimneys running up from 
the ground outside, and a wealth of flowers in their gardens; the 
break in the hedges from gate or dip, over which you might look 
at the beautiful river flowing down to the sea between heron- 
haunted sedges. The familiar points came back to him with a 
newer and keener pleasure than he had expected. He laid his 
hand on the reins. 

“Hold hard, Nell, and give me time to look round. There’s no 
such tremendous hurry, is there?” 

“T want to be back within the hour,” she said, slackening the 
pace reluctantly. ‘I know there’s more to be got out of the cob 
than Uncle Tim admits. You see, since the chestnut mare’s been 
laid up, I’ve had to take to him a good deal, and, I give you my 
word, he’s a different animal. He just wanted waking up.” 

“He’s had enough of it for to-day,” said Lawrence coolly, “and 
you can do what you like with him to-morrow. I want to hear 
something about home matters. My mother’s letter has brought 
me down ; she seems to be afraid that my father may have rushed 
again into some unfortunate speculation ?” 
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“Yes, mother’s in a way, but then she’s always in a way about 
Uncle Tim. I daresay he is rather wild in his advice, still he’s 
always got a whole heap of good reasons for what he does, and 
he’s so jolly and good-tempered. I know the house seems a 
different place when he’s here.” 

“IT suppose you do find it rather slow,” answered Lawrence, 
conscious of a small pang of remorse. 

‘No, I don’t.” 

“What do you do, then? ” 

“There’s heaps to do. Fish and ride, and coach the boys in 
cricket.” 

“ What boys? ” 

“Why, the village boys, of course. Some of them were the 
most awful duffers, but Uncle Tim is licking them into shape.” 

Lawrence did not look very sympathetic, and Nelly relapsed 
into silence, and took off a fly with her whip. 

“T suppose there are people—neighbours about?” he said 
presently. 

“Well, of course. And you must know who they are.” 

“Do I?” he said, smiling at the severity of her tone. “I didn’t 
know but that somebody new might have turned up, Nell, since I 
was here. Yes, I remember the Terrys and Humphreys and 
Percivals and old Miss Cholmley—is there any one else? What 
of the King’s Ferry people? Don’t you get any going out ?” 

“Who wants it?” returned the girl scornfully. “I’m not 
going to their stupid garden parties, where a lot of women stand 
about, looking like”— she turned upon him with a sudden frank 
smile which brightened her face wonderfully—* you don’t know 
what fools they look !” 

“That isn’t a necessary part of the entertainment, though, is 
it ?” he inquired with a laugh. 

“T don’t see how they can do anything else. I’ve tried it.” 
She spoke with the air of one who had for ever disposed of the 
subject, and the next moment had pulled up the cob, and was 
looking eagerly over a gap in the hedge. The river here, green- 
erey in colour, was on the point of making one of its most 
beautiful curves, low richly-wooded banks stooped over it, three 
or four cottages, thatched and bright with flowers like the others, 
nestled close to the water’s edge, and rich brown nets were hang- 
ing high to dry. 

“Yes, that’s worth looking at,” said Lawrence. 

She glanced at himimpatiently. “What? Theview? I didn’t 
stop for that. Do you see the salmon boats—a long line close in 
to the shore? I wish I was down there. They’ve been having 
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the most splendid catches. One boat got thirty fish the other 
day. Wasn’t that something like?” 

“Very good for the fishermen, but I shouldn’t care much about 
it myself, looked at as sport.” 

“You must take what you can,” said the girl gloomily. She 
whipped up the cob, and sent him up and down hill ata pace 
which allowed no more than rapid glances at the smiling 
scenery. Lawrence put further questions about his father, 
which she answered curtly. He was well.—He walked about 
as usual.—He had talked of a curate, but she was thankful 
to say had given up the idea. Uncle Tim had been there some 
time, had tamed two robins, which followed him all over the 
garden.—Had promised to get her a fox cub. Mother wasn’t 
very strong. The servants were the same—of course. Then 
they came upon two boys carrying a salmon between them. 
Nelly pulled up, questioned them eagerly, and bought the salmon. 
She looked at her brother, evidently expecting him to carry it. 
He shook his head. 

“Thank you—no. Stuff it in behind.” 

“And let it knock about? No, indeed. Jack, gather some 
grass and leaves in the hedge, and lay it here at our feet. I 
suppose you can see to it?” to George. 

“Tl try. Tl answer for smelling it. However, it isn’t far 
from home.” 

“Uncle Tim would have carried it,” remarked Nelly promptly. 

“ My stock of virtues is not the same as his.” 

“No. I don’t think you're likely to be so nice.” 

“Won't you allow for a variety in species?” asked Lawrence 
thoughtfully. ‘There are people who don’t shine upon you all 
at once. I’m one of them; and you may find me developing in all 
sorts of unexpected ways. Own that it would be dull if I were 
Uncle Tim’s double.” 

To this his sister deigned no reply. The cottages thickened, 
and presently the dog-cart climbed a steep street, surmounted by 
a church of which the handsome tower had for some time been 
visible. Here, at the lychgate, the road forked, and taking the 
hill to the right, Nelly drove on until she reached a shrubbery, of 
which the gate was posted only half open. She immediately cried 
out— 

“'That’s to delay me! How wicked of Uncle Tim! ” 

“ Let me get out,” said her brother. 

“No. I can do it—I will do it. Now that we've lost all that 
time it doesn’t really matter, but I'm not going to let him think 
he has succeeded. Quiet, old man! There isn’t much room to 
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spare. Through, without a touch!” she cried triumphantly. 
“ Not bad, was it ?” 

She was too much absorbed in her own glee to require the 
congratulations she asked for, and Lawrence was not much 
disposed to bestow them. They drove through a short shrubbery 
towards the side of a low house, built of grey stone, without more 
adornment than that which freely bestowed itself in the form of 
climbing plants. These, clambering about it with the generous 
growth of many years, redeemed it from the absolute ugliness 
which the square windows and dingy colouring would otherwise 
have offered to the eye. The beds in the grass-plot in front, 
though not very carefully trimmed, were brilliant in colouring, 
and in the gentleman who came towards them, with a long hoe in 
his hands, George Lawrence, though he had not seen him for 
many years, had no difficulty in recognising Major Macarthy. 
He was tall, slender, slightly stooping and high-shouldered, with 
light hair and blue eyes, and, what immediately struck his nephew 
as something which he remembered impressing him in old days, 
when his impressions were less apt to clothe themselves in definite 
words—the gayest smile he had ever seen on a man’s face. To 
have kept such a smile through the wear and tear of life seemed 
almost miraculous. 

“ He will ruin us all, if he does it, with the sweetest nature in 
the world,” said Lawrence to himself as he found himself standing 
before Major Macarthy, and greeted with a warmth which was 
unmistakably genuine. 

“‘T began to think I was never to see you again, my dear boy!” 
—wringing his hands. “It’s lucky indeed that I hadn’t taken 
myself off last week, and so lost this look of you. Your mother’s 
got a cold, I’m sorry to say, but the parson’s about somewhere. 
Henry! Hi! Henry !—never mind, he'll be round in a minute, 
he’s sure to be on the look out, for according to Nell, she was to 
have brought you here ten minutes ago. Just ten minutes, Nell. 
Come, out with the gloves!” 

“T didn’t bet, as you know very well, and I should have been 


here a quarter of an hour ago—yes, in spite of your gate. I 
drove in, all the same! ” 


“You didn’t!” 

“T did) Go and look; it hasn’t been moved a quarter of an 
inch.” 

“ Honour bright?” 

“ Honour bright. Ask George.” 

“ Upon my soul that’s pretty driving, and I'll forgive you the 
gloves this time.” 
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“As I tell you, I should have been up to time, only George 
would make me slacken the pace. He wanted to stare over every 
stile,” cried the girl impatiently. 

“Well, take your wonderful beast round. As I’ve told you 
already, you're forgiven. And if yousee your father, let him know 
that George is here.” 

“My mother has a cold, you say? I'll go and find her,” said 
Lawrence, running up the two or three steps to the front door. 

“In the study,” the major called after him. “Tl hunt up your 
father.” 

Mrs. Lawrence, a thin woman, with a sensible face and an 
anxious expression, turned from the window as her son came in. 

“T heard the wheels, but I knew your uncle would get hold of 
you the first. I only wonder you got away. My dear boy, I am 
so thankful you have come! ” 

“T suspect I ought to have come before.” 

“ Well, you were wanted, but of course you could not be expected 
to bury yourself in these solitudes. There are plenty of other 
things for you to do——” 

He stopped her with a gesture. 

“T have come to the conclusion that my principal aim in life 
has been my own entertainment. There really was no reason why 
I should not have been here.” 

His mother made no attempt to disprove this assertion. She 
had kissed him, and was now sitting in a round oak chair which 
stood before her husband’s writing-table. She was looking down, 
and the side light striking through a western window accentuated 
the fine network of lines which seemed to have taken possession of 
her pale face. 

“T have been very uneasy,” she said. 

“Sol gathered. Still I can’t think my father would have done 
anything prodigiously rash against your expressed wishes.” 

“ You don’t know, you don’t know! When those two put their 
heads together, there’s no folly they'll not commit. The sight of 
your uncle makes me shiver.” 

“And yet all the mischief he does is done with the utmost 
innocence of heart, with the good intentions of a delightful child,” 
Lawrence hazarded. 

“Don’t I know it?” said Mrs. Lawrence bitterly. ‘“ Don’t I 
know too well the sort of irresponsible way which people find 
charming? There isn’t a person in the house who isn’t ready to 
adore him. I stand absolutely alone. Nelly—Nelly is a sensible 
girl, though too independent, too much bent upon being uncon- 
ventional. Well, I assure you, that if I were to tell Nelly to- 
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morrow morning that we were ruined, and that through her 
d uncle’s instrumentality, all she would say would be, ‘Poor Uncle 
Tim! I do hope he'll never hear of it.’ No one ever blames him. 
We all suffer, but no one blames him.” 

“He suffers himself, though ” began Lawrence, but his 
mother interrupted him. 

“He has lost his own money through his insane love for 
speculation, and now his great delight is to play with other 
} people’s. That does just as well. Oh, it’s madness, of course,” 

she exclaimed impatiently, “but it seems to me that madness is 
jast as dangerous as wickedness.” 

“For other people I don’t know but what it is,” agreed her 
son, “only it offers a saving clause for one’s own soul. Do 
you mean to say that my father is swept away by this benevolent 
whirlwind ?” 

“Your father is so obstinate, he will never allow that he can be 
in the wrong. I talk and talk—I may as well talk to a stone 
wall. Your father is a perfect baby in money matters. If I 
didn’t keep the accounts, what state do you think the parish 
would be in? You must insist upon taking matters into your 
own hands.” 

“ How am I to do that if he will not allow that he has made a 
mistake ?” 

“Oh, you must insist,” repeated Mrs. Lawrence with ready 
inconsequence. “ I am sure I don’t know, but I suppose he will 
allow that his only son should have something to say to the 
matter. I am truly thankful, George, that you have money of 
your own; we may all live to be thankful for it.” 

“ Yes, it’s a mercy I haven’t a passion for playing with ducks 
and drakes.” 

“You've had travel and outlets for your energies, while your 
father stays here from year’s end to year’s end. A man requires 
some sort of excitement in his life,” said Mrs. Lawrence, quick to 
: defend. But her son was not listening. 

“ Do you think anything has actually been done? ” he asked. 
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“Tam afraid so. I can’t get the money that is wanted, and 
your father keeps on complaining about bad times. Of course 
the fields let badly, but that wouldn’t be enough to affect our 
living.” 

“ And what do you suspect has happened ?” 

Her fingers played nervously on the arm of her chair. 

“T am kept in ignorance. Your father knows that I detest 
speculation ; indeed I think for a poor man it is positively wicked. 
But I greatly fear that, at your uncle’s instigation, he has 
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removed a large sum of money which was invested in Queensland 
bonds, and has flung it into some harbour works. I remember, 
when your uncle was here six months ago, he was raving about the 
advantages of this harbour. It was to swallow up all the trade in 
England, I know.” She added scornfully, “I don’t doubt its 
capacities for swallowing.” 

“Not the Stenson harbour, was it?” 

“Yes. That was the name. Is it very bad?” 

Lawrence was silent. “I don’t know much about it,” he said 
at last. 

“You know enough, anyway,” said his mother, who had 
been eyeing him. “However, I’ve never had any actual doubt. 
What we have to fight now is against more being flung after 
this.” 

“T should think my father would have had enough for one year,” 
said the young man gravely. 

“ Ah, you don’t know your uncle,” she returned; “ie has 
never had enough ; loss and failure have no more effect upon him 
than——” 

“Hilliho! Where’s George? George! Here you are, my boy! 
Glad you’re come at last ; your mother’s been fretting after you. 
I told her you were safe to turn up by-and-by, but she’s got a way 
of fussing herself—doesn’t take life easy, I tell her. Well, and 
how are you?” 

Mr. Lawrence was middle-sized, neither tall nor short, neither 
stout nor thin, with a complexion which was like one of the apples 
of his orchard, bushy eyebrows, and a square chin. His son 
thought there was something of nervousness in his greeting; but 
if this were so, he tried to carry it off by a very good representa- 
tion of cheerfulness, and as for Major Macarthy, it was impossible 
to conceive that he bore about a guilty conscience. He was more 
like a mischievous, good-tempered, over-grown boy than ever, 
ready to play with and tease Nelly, equally ready to jump up and 
there and then proceed to mend the blind, which by some dis- 
arrangement was allowing the sun to pour in upon Mrs. Lawrence’s 
head, and evidently unaware that she did not even thank him. 
She had, indeed, relapsed into silence when the others came in, 
leaning back in her chair with an air of weariness, and taking no 
part in the different remarks which were cheerfully poured forth. 
George Lawrence, after his father’s first hearty geeting, found 
himself very much in the position of an outsider. It did not 
appear to him that he offered them any element of interest: if he 
had stepped in from the next parish there might have been much 
to say, but no one was apparently curious as to his larger move- 
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ments, and no one even alluded to them, so when his father had 
said— 

“You seem to have been running about pretty well these last 
two years, George. Glad to get back into civilised parts, I should 
say ?” and he had replied,— 

“Glad at any rate to see you all again, sir,” his travels received 
no more attention. 

Nelly, who was dark, with well-formed features, and who was 
dressed in a tight blue serge dress and a small felt hat, had gone 
to the window, and leaned out of it with her elbows on the sill. 

“Much good you have done to that bed, Uncle Tim,” she scoffed. 
“The idea of transplanting things at this time of year!” 

“You'll see! You couldn’t do it, of course, any more than you 
could get nine miles an hour out of that old cob, but I’ve got an 
idea or two about it. It’s worth the experiment. Where have 
you been, Henry? I hunted all about the place, until Polly 
Medland told me she believed you were gone down to the shore. 
By the way, Polly in her pink sun-bonnet is a picture, and I 
believe M——- would be uncommonly glad to come down and paint 
her. Shall I ask Harvey? Harvey would settle it all. But 
where have you been ?—and, by the way, have you seen Simcox ? 
Poor old Simcox, I promised I’d say a word for him.” 

“So he told me, but, upon my word, I believe he could pay that 
rent.” 

“No, I don’t think he can. He went into it very fully with 
me, and you see, with hard times and such ill luck with his cows, 
he’s in a bad way, poor fellow!” 

Mrs. Lawrence sat upright in her chair. 

“ And pray is Simcox’s rent to be lowered?” 

“JT don’t know, my dear; I don’t know,” said the rector testily. 
“You hear what Tim says, but I have not yet decided.” 

“‘Simcox,” said his wife steadily, “is a man who has always 
grumbled, always demanded reductions, and always shown the 
greatest anxiety to remain your tenant, because he knows you to 
be the easiest landlord in the county. No one else would so much 
as listen to his complaints. Tim judges, as usual, without know- 
ing any of the facts of the case, and if our reduced income is to 
have further claims made upon it, I think, Mr. Lawrence, that 
the proper person from whom to take advice is your own son.” 

“So do I, so do I,” said the major heartily. “You're quite 
right, Fanny, quite right. Simcox shall go over his grievances 
with George, but I’m certain you'll find George will think as I do. 
I wish I could see it in any other light, for Henry’s sake, but I 
can’t. I told Simcox so.” 
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“That you did,” said the rector, so ruefully that his son 
suspected he had given way further than he was willing to allow. 

“Tf you would only take advice!” continued his wife despair- 
ingly. He immediately faced round upon her. 

“ Kindly allow me to think that I know something of my own 
affairs, my dear Fanny. I do not, I hope, meddle with your maids 
or your orders, but I do consider that in the matter of letting land 
my experience and judgment may be of slightly more value than 
your own, or even than that of George, who, I should say, had 
given himself very little opportunity indeed to become acquainted 
with useful matters. I may be wrong, of course, but that is my 
opinion.” 

Mrs. Lawrence leaned back wearily, George smiled. 

“T expect my mother goes upon the old proverb that two heads 
are better than one.” 

“That depends upon the heads,” remarked his father, still irately 

“George has a capital head,” put in the major simply. 
“Perhaps you and I, Henry, are not such good men of business as 
we fancy; at least I am sure I am not, and there are several 
things I should be glad to talk over with George. Fanny is right.” 

“ Every one is right, it seems, except me,” grumbled the rector. 

His brother-in-law had taken a case out of his pocket, and was 
putting the final touches to a fly with a woman’s delicacy and 
deft-handedness. 

“What did Jefferies say about his horse?” he asked. 

“Said he was all the better for the blister.” 

“T should think he was glad that he listened to you, and not to 
Brown.” 

“T should think he was,” said Mr. Lawrence, clearing up with 
a laugh. “Brown is an old donkey. What was it he wanted to 
do, Tim? ” 

“Here is Jefferies coming up the drive,” said Nelly, without 
turning her head. 

“T’'ll go and see him,” said her father, bustling out. ‘“ George, 
you know your room—the one you always have. Nelly, you'd 
better see that your brother has all he wants. I can’t tell what 
he may be accustomed to.” 

“T can’t either. Uncle Tim has been up,” returned the girl, 
strolling over to watch the fly-making. “I say, that is a beauty! 
Do let me see how you do it.” 

“Tf no one else will go, I will,” said Mrs. Lawrence, getting up 
from her chair and coughing. 

“My dear Fanny!” cried her brother-in-law, jumping up and 
cramming his fly into the case, and the case into his pocket, 
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“what are you dreaming about! We are all going. No, George, 
you needn’t protest. Nelly is really dying to go, only she has 
been a little put out by that failure of the cob, and doesn’t quite 
know where to vent her displeasure. Your mother will stay here 
and rest; and the women have by this time got over staring at 
your man, and haven’t yet begun to quarrel about him. How 
could you venture to bring him into such a feminine household ? 
Though he looks a good sort of fellow.” 

“What on earth do you want him for?” added his sister, as they 
went upstairs. 

Lawrence was not very well pleased with the question, yet it forced 
itself upon him when he was alone that night. Here was certainly 
padding, and padding which appeared incongruous in the some- 
what rough atmosphere of the rectory. The roughness was not 
agreeable, but the amelioration was so much out of place, and so 
entirely personal, that he felt ashamed of it. His mother had no 
maid, it was impossible! for her son to require a man. Bailey 
should not be dismissed, but sent to his own home the very next 
day; and he must make up his mind to discomforts, both physical 
and moral, for it was evident that there was much daily bickering 
in the rectory. Bickering, it is to be presumed, is enjoyed by 
certain people, but to those who are not of the number it is an 
undignified and detestable thing. Then his thoughts travelled 
back to those he had left, to Lucy’s kindly sympathy, to Norma’s 
fair and noble face, which spoke of a character free from such 
pettinesses as at this moment were vexing him. “She would pull 
up any man,” he said, “any man whom she loved.” She seemed 
far above him, and with the conviction there came an over- 


whelming weight of doubt whether he would ever be the man she 
loved. 


Cuarten X, 


To all these, his nearest and most dear, 
It was no matter. And he heard them talk 
Of timber felled, of certain fruitful fields 
And profitable markets.”—Jean Ingelow. 


“ Hope is not the man for your banker, though he may do for your 
travelling companion.— Haliburton.” 
WHEN a man has passed the age of thirty, has been for some years 
practically his own master, and has knocked about the world until 
he flatters himself that his angles have been rubbed off, so that 
wherever he found himself he would have little difficulty in adapt- 
ing himself to his circumstances, the place where in all probability 
that adaptation will be least successful is his home. It is not as 
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yet sufficiently removed by time to allow the full force of the great 
tie of blood to make itself felt, still less the more subtle but 
scarcely less strong charm of association. He may be welcomed 
with warm affection, but old familiarity immediately asserts itself ; 
there are those who admire, others who criticise with that want of 
reticence which goes by the name of speaking one’s mind. There 
are relations who consider this their charter ; and the roughnesses 
of a life of travel are infinitely less disturbing than the pitiless 
exposure of weak points which society has obligingly curtained. 

In some such situation George Lawrence found himself. He 
was an excellent fellow, honest-hearted and kindly, with no more, 
perhaps, than his inevitable share of vanity. He had come home 
when to come cost him no slight sacrifice, urged thereto by a 
remorseful consciousness that for want of him his father had 
stumbled into many foolishnesses with regard to money matters, 
from which—although, happily for himself, he was not greatly 
affected by their probable disastrous results—his father himself, 
his mother and his sister, who should have been protected by his 
foresight, were likely to suffer most severely. In his world, which 
embraced a considerable area, he was of some importance; his 
judgment was held as sound, his advice was consequently not 
only often asked, which is nothing, but occasionally taken, which 
is veryrare. He had had a large experience, and though at times 
blunt, was not cynical; without the disposition to argue, which 
indeed bored him, his opinions were incisively logical and carried 
unusual weight. 

A man cannot possess these qualities, these gifts—call them 
what you will—and remain unconscious that he possesses them. 
He may rate them moderately, but he knows well enough that 
they are his, and that they are valued by those about him. He 
becomes accustomed to the conviction—which may by no means 
unduly exalt him—that he fills a certain position in his world; 
and the habit of being deferred to as well as referred to, leads him 
to expect it, however unconsciously. But here, in this simple 
parsonage, among his own people, George Lawrence was at once 
confronted with the conviction that he was regarded as a 
nonentity. His mother, it is true, was anxious, feverishly 
anxious, that he should counsel his father, but it was simply to be 
as her mouthpiece. Her opinions, through much iteration, had iost 
what power of impression they might once have possessed; they 
now only served to irritate, and she had a hope that, disguised in 
a new and masculine form, they might gain fresh force. And 
with her seemed to end all desire to hear what he had to say. 
His father received him—George laughed as he acknowledged it 
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—as a young fellow whose ideas were necessarily crude, and 
whose experiences were as nothing compared to hisown. Uncle 
Tim seemed to expect in him a playfellow; he treated him as one 
boy at home for the holidays would treat another who had come 
to stay with him. At another season of the year he had the 
conviction that he would have been invited to go out bird-nesting. 
As for Nelly, her estimate of his powers was unmistakably low ; 
he did not rank with her on anything like the same level as her 
uncle, and evidently she considered him inferior in mental as well 
as physical capacities. 

Further than this. They had seen little of him for years, and 
might need time to reconstruct their notions and to dismiss from 
their minds the idea of an unfledged youth. What more aston- 
ished George was the total absence of interest in his travels, 
which had been unusually extensive. No one seemed to care to 
hear, much less to question him. A casual mention of places 
which few have seen brought no response, when something which 
had been noticed within a quarter of a mile of the rectory afforded 
food for remark for a whole evening. It might have been supposed 
that their minds refused to move outside a certain radius. Beyond 
this nothing appeared to interest them. 

At the end of a few days he had not gained any information 
from his father. Mr. Lawrence showed, indeed, an extraordinary 
ingenuity in evading private conversation with his son, and this 
ingenuity looked too like a guilty conscience not to add to 
George’s uneasiness. He had wished to avoid forcing an explana- 
tion from his father; it would have been more seemly and less 
embarrassing if the rector would have turned to him in confidence, 
and opened upon the subject of his difficulties. Since he would 
not do this, his son felt that it was necessary to press the matter, 
and to come to some definite understanding, if only for his 
mother’s sake. She, indeed, was indignant with him for having 
paused so long. 

“Unless I know where we stand, and exactly how much there 
is left to live upon, I believe I shall go mad,” she said one day. 

She was sitting in a wicker chair in the garden when she said 
this, and George, stretched on a rug on the turf, was leaning on 
his elbow, smoking a cigarette, and idly prodding at a daisy root. 

“You feel certain that the thing is done?” he remarked. 

“ Absolutely certain. Do you think I don’t know your father ? 
He is dreadfully ashamed of himself, and will not own it—he will 
never own it.” 

“T wonder he can keep it from you.” 

“He can, because of his extreme obstinacy. He is quite aware 
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of the folly he has committed, and he knows that I warned him 
against it with all my strength. I suppose that if I had said less, 
my words might have had a better effect,” she added bitterly, her 
thin fingers working on the arms of the chair. 

This was so plain to George’s mind that he could say nothing 
against it. 

“T do think that my father is like other men, better led than 
driven,” he answered quietly. 

“You need not tell me that,” she retorted. “If I could bring 
myself to flatter his vanity, to appeal to his weak points, as your 
uncle does a 

“ Not consciously,” interrupted Lawrence. 

Well, unconsciously, then. The effect is the same. If I could 
do this, I suppose I might influence him. ButIcouldn’t. With 
me, at any rate, it would be conscious—conscious humbug. I 
can’t lose my self-respect, even to keep our fortune. I am obliged 
to tell him the truth, and he does not like it ; and then—I believe 
he really runs into these hateful speculations with the hope of 
getting a triumph overme. It is not the desire of gaining money ; 
no one in the world ever cared less about money than your 
father. He is a perfect baby on the subject. It is that he is so 
anxious to prove himself for once in the right. However, never 
mind the why; the question is whether anything can be done.” 

“T intend to have it out to-day, but my father has a wonderful 
knack of avoiding unpleasant subjects,” Lawrence said with a 
laugh. 

“He has never had strength to face the disagreeable. He 
always leaves it for others. But you must show him that you will 
not be put off, you must insist upon a clear statement, and you 
must urge upon him the folly, the inconceivable folly, of allowing 
your uncle to be his adviser.” 

She was very much agitated, and her son was too well convinced 
of the justness of her misgivings to be able to treat them as un- 
reasonable. But he tried to comfort her. 

“Tt may not be so bad as you think ——” 

“That is what you must find out.” 

“Yes, I will findout. But what I was going to siy was that, 
anyhow, we must take care that you are not deprived of any com- 
forts.” 

“My comforts! Do you think I care for them? I could live 
in a cottage, and ask for nothing better. I don’t fear poverty ; 
what I dread is committing the horrible injustice to others of 
running into debt, a thing from which I have kept myself clear all 
my life. Your uncle cares nothing about it; he will come, and 
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bring me presents—this, that, and the other, for which he has 
never paid, never will pay. Can’t you conceive what it is to me to 
have this done? ” 

“We must stop it,” said Lawrence gravely. 

“ Yes, when you can stop the tide. By-and-by these debts will 
grow into size, and then your father will feel the disgrace dread- 
fully. He will feel it all,” she added, leaning back in her chair, and 
staring into vacancy, “most of all the knowledge that Nelly’s 
money has been squandered. You talk of me, George. Don’t, 
don’t think about me. My life will not be long, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that I shall not survive your father. I have 
never known the least fear of being poor, and the comforts you 
speak of I could part with to-morrow. But with your father it is 
different.” 

She paused, and George was silent. His thoughts had indeed 
leaped away to another place and another woman, and he brought 
them back with an effort. He was beginning, “ Well, mother—” 
when a clear, light-hearted whistle broke upon his ears, and the 
next moment Major Macarthy came briskly across the grass, carry- 
ing a paper bag in his hand. 

“Oh, I say, George, you are the laziest fellow I ever came 
across! There’s no getting you out of the place. Nelly and I 
rowed down to King’s Ferry and back, and a pretty fever she got 
herself into, because coming home she would take both oars. 
You've no idea, though, how she can pull! I wish we could get 
you down to the river, Fanny. It would do you all the good in 
the world, and I believe I could manage it too: you and I, George, 
could rig you up some sort of a chair—oh, we could, and it wouldn’t 
be a bit of trouble.” 

“T prefer the garden,” said Mrs. Lawrence quickly. 

“Yes, you say that just because you fancy it would be a bother, 
whereas, now I come to think of it, it would be the easiest thing in 
the world. Here, Nelly—never mind the blisters on your hands; 
lll give you something to set them to rights—just tell me why 
we've all been such idiots as not to think of having your mother 
carried down to the boat? Of course, it would be new life to her. 
[ll go round to the carpenter at once.” 

“Tim, I insist upon your doing nothing of the sort.” 

“ Now, Fanny, upon my soul it would be no trouble! Just a 
chair with a couple of poles fastened to it—the simplest thing! 
John Jefferies would turn it out in no time—eh, Nelly ?” 

“ You won’t get George to carry it.” 

“ Why?” 

“Ask him. Because he would think it derogatory.” 
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“Nonsense, Nelly, nonsense! She doesn’t mean it, George. 
She has a very good heart, but a tongue which runs away with 
her now and then.” 

He appeared genuinely distressed, and relieved when his nephew 
laughed. No one could look at George Lawrence, and feel that he 
was a man likely to stand priggishly on his dignity, so that Nelly’s 
remark carried no sting, though it might have some rudeness in 
its brusquerie. Her brother judged rightly, however, that she 
conscientiously believed in the virtues of rudeness, not having as 
yet learned to distinguish between that and the perfect frankness 
which she placed before herself as an ideal. George looked at her 
critically as she stood in the flickering sunshine under the beech- 
tree, and saw that her features were handsome, though the face, 
like his own, was square. Her figure was strong, not graceful, but 
in no wise clumsy. Her dress was extremely plain, and disdain- 
fully devoid of adornment. Altogether she would probably prove 
attractive to few persons, but, where she cared, might show herself 
in the light of a devoted friend,’ as true as steel, and almost 
inconveniently affectionate. 

“You don’t really mean, Fanny, that you wouldn’t use the 
chair, if I got Jefferies to make it?” demanded Major Macarthy 
anxiously. ‘“Wouldn’t you just try it?” 

“T would not try it on any account,” said Mrs. Lawrence with 
serious decision. ‘“ You seem to forget that all these things cost 
money, and it appears to me that we are very much pressed for 
money at present.” 

She said this very slowly, without glancing at her brother-in- 
law. She was so much more sensitive than her daughter that it 
was positive pain to her to utter a truth which she felt to be full 
of reproach, and she could not do it indifferently, nor without a 
severe intention that it should reach home. Major Macarthy, 
however, only nodded and smiled, 

“We are, aren't we? Tight times,” he responded, “tight 
times, George! But Jefferies is a capital fellow, never presses 
for money ; knows I’d do the same for him any day.” 

“He knows what you did for his old father,” put in Nelly, 
clasping both hands round her uncle’s arm. He stared in undis- 
guised amazement. 

“What on earth didI do? Oh—that!” raising his eyebrows. 
“Wrote half a dozen letters, and spent sixpence on postage! I'd 
do more than that for him any day. Oh, look here, Fanny, what 
afoolI am! I’ve never given you these grapes. I got them at 
King’s Ferry. Bartlett said they were a particularly fine lot, and I 
knew they were the best things in the world for your cough.” 
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Mrs. Lawrence almost groaned. 

“Thank you,” said George, stretching out his hand. “Now 
that I am here you must let me undertake these sort of things for 
my mother. What did you pay for them?” 

‘“*T don’t think I did pay,” returned the major cheerily. “Did 
I, Nell? Oh, by the way, you weren’t there. No, I remember, I 
had nothing in my pocket. Bartlett said it could wait, and it 
would have been a pity to let such fine grapes slip. I knew you'd 
have pitched into me, Fanny, if I had brought you peaches, Your 
mother thinks me extravagant,” he went on addressing Lawrence 
with a laugh. “ Upon my soul I’m not, I’ve the simplest tastes in 
the world, and—here he looked down upon himself, and laughed 
more heartily— my worst foe, bless him, couldn’t accuse me of 
making my tailor’s fortune!” 

Mrs. Lawrence laid her thin hand hastily upon her son’s arm. 

“George, your father is just turning into the house.” 

“Henry?” cried the major eagerly; “oh, I must talk to him 
about getting the post-office made bigger! It’s the most short- 
sighted folly in the world, it’s —” 

He was rushing off, when Lawrence, who had risen to his feet, 
held him back. 

“Wait a bit,” hesaid. “I want a word with my father, and I'm 
going to take it now.” 

“ All right!” exclaimed the major. “Come out here afterwards 
and I'll show you the post-office; and see if you don’t agree with 
me. These people are the most awful stick-in-the-muds! They 
haven’t an idea of progression, of intelligent expansion; they're 
content to go on just as their forefathers lived—lived? Pigged is 
the better word -———” 

George Lawrence glanced with some anxiety at his mother, who 
was leaning back wearily in her chair, but she signed to him to 
leave her, and he walked off, with the major’s cheerful anathemas 
becoming more and more vigorous. On the steps of the house he 
met his father, whose face changed on seeing him alone. 

“Coming in, my boy?” he said loudly. ‘“ Well, you’re lucky 
you've time to go where you like and do what you like. Here am 
I, no sooner in than out.” 

“ Anything wrong ?” 

“No, not wrong, only the usual grind. See you again by-and- 
by.” 
But his son held his ground. 

“T must ask you to give me half-an-hour first,” he said. “I 
would go with you, but that I am anxious to speak on business 
matters without interruption. Shall we go into the study?” 
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Mr. Lawrence made one feeble protest— 

“Another time, George, another time. I haven’t a spare 
moment now, I assure you a 

George Lawrence had a stubborn look on his face, which his 
father had not seen there before, but he said very quietly— 

“T think we had better run through this matter first.” 

The rector resigned himself with a sigh, only retorting pettishly 
as he sat down in an old leathern arm-chair— 

“Oh, by all means, by all means; though I can’t conceive what 
there is to talk about! Your aunt provided for you, at all events.” 

There was a good deal implied in this answer, as his son per- 
ceived, 

“Yes, she did,” he assented; “but my mother wants to know 
how things stand, and I am sure, my dear father, you will see the 
reasonableness of her wish.” 

“ A woman can’t understand, and your mother is a very prejudiced 
woman,” muttered Mr. Lawrence uneasily. “She has the most 
absurd prejudices against your uncle.” 

“Well, I haven’t. I think him a delightful being,” returned 
the younger man, with a laugh. ‘“ Whether he is a good business 
man is another matter. Do you consider him so?” 

“He may make mistakes,” replied the rector, with an air of 
generous admission; “we are all, I presume, liable to make mis- 
takes, even you, George, though I dare say you consider yourself a 
very smart young fellow.” 

“Heaven forbid, sir! My estimate of myself is far more 
modest.” 

“Glad to hear it—glad to hear it,” chuckled his father, pleased 
with having made what at any rate looked like a point. “To tell 
you the truth, you haven’t done any thing very great since you’ve 
been about in the world. Rolling stones—eh, George? Better 
have stuck to your own country.” 

“Perhaps,” said his son good-humouredly. ‘“ But to come back 
to these money matters. My mother fears ” 

“T tell you your mother knows nothing about it,’ broke out 
Mr. Lawrence irritably, getting up from his chair and marching 
up and down the room. 

“T don’t think she will rest until she does know something, and 
in her state of health——” 

“ Her state of health? She isn’t worse? You don’t perceive 
cause for anxiety?” said his father, stopping before him, and pour- 
ing out his questions anxiously. 

“T hope not. I don’t know of anything special; but any one 
must see that she is blessed, or cursed, with a highly nervous 
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organisation. Anxiety tells more on such natures than any 
definite misfortune.” 

“She will fret herself to fiddle-strings over a trifle,” growled Mr. 
Lawrence, irritable again, and resuming his march. “ Well, what 
do you want to know?” 

“ About those Queensland bonds. Have you parted with them?” 

“Yes, I have. And I suppose, being, so far as I can judge, 
though you and your mother may be of a different opinion, in 
possession of my faculties, that I have the right to change an 
investment ?” 

George left the question unanswered. 

“The sum was, I think, three thousand? May I ask what 
investment you chose ? ” 

For a few moments his father did not speak. Then he sat down 
suddenly in his chair, and blew his nose. 

“Well, George,” he said at last in a changed voice, “I defy 
anything to have looked more promising. Capital men on the 
board—one of them a personal friend of your uncle Tim’s, And 
debentures, too—nothing would induce me to invest in ordinary 
shares. It’s ridiculous. The thing must improve. ‘Tim swears 
it will ; and though perhaps he is disposed to take a sanguine view 
of matters, ’'m convinced he’s right here, quite convinced. It 
stands to reason that the harbour must improve.” 

* You did not mention the name ?” 

“Didn't 1? Yes, I did. You weren’t attending. Stenson— 
Stenson Harbour. You don’t know anything about it, I presume?” 
he added anxiously. 

“Oh, it’s well enough known,” said his son quietly. 

The remark seemed to make Mr. Lawrence more uncomfortable ; 
he stared at the other. Then he said quickly— 

“T dare say, [dare say. Such a failure of a first-class invest- 
ment musi have produced a sensation. What—what is said about 
it?” 

“ Nothing hopeful.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s apple-red cheeks had grown duller in colour. 
But now he shook himself, and affected a confident air. 

“My dear boy, that’s ridiculous; excuse me, but it really is 
ridiculous. Of course, you can’t be expected io know. Tim has 
made heaps of inquiries—there never was such a fellow for taking 
any amount of trouble, he doesn’t seem to know what it means—and 
he is very sanguine, very sanguine indeed. Ofcourse, it’s a bad time 
now, a very bad time; you know that I’m a poor man, and a small 
cutting down, as it doubtless would seem to any one else, means a 
great deal tome. But that I don’t mind, J ‘don’t indeed. What 
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troubles me,” he went on, laying his broad hand on his son’s knee, “ is 
the thought of how your mother and Nelly may be situated when ’'m 
gone. You're ayoung fellow, George, and such thoughts wouldn’t 
affect you, but when you come to my years, they stick to you like 
your shadow.” 

If there was anything ludicrous in this comparison of the two 
men, the younger one did not see it. He was filled with an extreme 
pity for the father who was fighting against his own convictions, 
and who had to reproach himself for the position in which he had 
plunged those he loved. 

“JT quite understand,” he said briefly. “Has the harbour 
stopped payment altogether?” 

“ Altogether—for the present,” said Mr. Lawrence, carefully 
advancing this reservation. 

“And the principal cannot be realised, even at a loss?” 

“Tt was a loan for so many years, and there are three yet to 
run. Besides——” 

Yes?” 

But his father had changed his mind. “ Nothing, nothing,” he 
said hastily. ‘No doubt it is a very serious temporary inconve- 
nience, but in time, in time matters must look up, trade will 
doubtless improve ; Tim is quite confident that if we can manage 
to tide over this present depression He spoke in a high 
cheerful tone, but suddenly faltered and paused abruptly. Then 
he got up, and tried to be cheery again. ‘“ Well, now you've heard, 
and perhaps you can satisfy your mother, perhaps she'll have more 
confidence in you. Rather absurd, when one comes to think of it, 
that a young fellow like you, always running about over the 
country, should know anything of business matters! But there’s 
no reasoning with a woman, and your mother always thinks poor 
Tim is to blame.” 

George Lawrence got up, thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
lounged to the window. 

“The value of the living is about three hundred, if I remember 
rightly,” he said, without noticing these disparaging allusions to 
his age. 


“Not that, not that, at present, with the glebe so lowered in 
value.” 


“ And all the parish machinery comes out of your pocket ? ” 

“© All,” 

“J don’t know how on earth you get on,” said the younger man, 
facing round upon his father, “but I am certain that my mother 
would be happier if she thoroughly understood what she has to 
spend. She has a lively horror of anything like debt.” 
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“ Naturally, naturally,” said the rector hastily. 

“But it doesn’t appear to me that the horror is shared by Tim 
Macarthy. Oh, I’m not saying anything against him,” he added, 
seeing his father was about to speak; “merely suggesting that | 
don’t think economy can be called his strong point.” 

“He,” returned Mr. Lawrence with warmth, “he has the most 
generous soul alive.” 

“ Ah, that’s a dangerous possession,” said his son coolly. “TI 
really think that you must talk to him—or shall 1?—and point 
out the inconveniences of generosity when there’s nothing to back 
it up. Which shall it be. you or 1?” 

Mr. Lawrence looked almost bewildered. 

“Upon my word,” he said at last, ‘“ you young men are ready 
to believe that all the wisdom of the world is centred in yourselves. 
You have no reverence, no——” 

George interrupted him with a laugh. 

“My dear father,” he said, “I am not so young or inexperienced 
as you imagine, nor has Tim Macarthy many claims upon my re- 
verence. He is not even my uncle, and though he may be the 
best fellow in the world, I never can take him quite seriously. As 
for business, I should think he knew about as much about it as 
that chair.” 

“Oh, very well, very well,” returned the rector in a choleric 
tone ; “you have all your mother’s obstinacy! Tim Macarthy’s 
advice is good enough for me, but my opinion counts for nothing. 
One of these days perhaps you may change your mind—when you 
have lived a little longer,” he added with emphasis. 

“That's quite possible; I'm always changing my mind,” said 
George good-humouredly. 

“And may I inquire whether my examination is at an end?” 
demanded his father in the same tone of irritation. “ Perhaps 
I may be permitted to remark that it seems to me that it 
would be more seemly were I to question you upon your 
investments.” 

“Tl tell you all about them with pleasure, if you care to hear. 
I’ve been fairly lucky on the whole. And, by the way,” added the 
young man carelessly, “I’ve got a few hundreds lying idle at the 
bank. If you approve, I think they had better be made over to 
my mother and Nelly.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s face changed and worked. “George,” he began 
hoarsely, then he covered his face with one hand and stretched 
out the other. “My dear boy—your mother—God bless you. 
That takes a load off my mind.” 


“Don’t think too much about it, for it will not amount to much, 
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I’m sorry to say. But it may pay for Tim’s presents,” added the 
young man with a smile. 

“Tl speak to Tim at once,” said the rector hurriedly. 

That evening, as George Lawrence paced up and down the 
shrubbery smoking, with a fox-terrier at his heels which had 
attached ‘tself to him, Major Macarthy came up to him. 

“ George,” he said heartily, “ your father says you are the best 
son in the world.” 

“Now - wonder how long he will keep that opinion?” returned 
the young man meditatively. “I give him till to-morrow morn- 
ing, if all goes well.” 

“No, he means it. It was really fine of you. But, my dear 
fellow, I wanted just to say——” 

“Out with it!” 

“Yon spoke of the money being in the bank. Now if you 
wished for a first-rate, a really first-rate investment, high interest, 
and as safe as consols, I can give you the tip.” 

“Can you?” said Lawrence, with a laugh. “Tim, do you 


know, Sink we had better talk of something else.” 
ee 





